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REVIEWS 





Briefe eines Verstorbenen, §:c.—Tour in Ger- 
many, Holland, and England, in the years 
1826, 1827, and 1828. 
Prince. Vols. III. & IV. 


Tue remaining volumes of this work have 
been received from Germany, and though it 
might have saved us cost and labour, had we 
waited until the London publishers brought 
out their translation, we, thinking only how 
to gratify the readers of the Atheneum, shall 
perform that labour of love ourselves. 

In our notice of the two volumes of this 
‘Tour,’ which have been so widely read, 
and so diversely criticized, we took the view 
since taken by the Edinburgh, rather than 
that adopted by the Quarterly, of the spirit 
and tendency of Prince Puckler Muskau’s 
work. To us, there appeared an all-redeem- 
ing tone of natural and manly feeling through- 
out the book ; and we were willing to ascribe 
the occasional inaccuracies and harsh judg- 
ments, into which the author was betrayed, 
to a necessarily imperfect knowledge of our 
social laws and institutions, as also of those 
components, which, separately taken, may 
seem incongruous enough, but which, com- 
bined, go to the constitution of what we must 
take leave to call a noble national character, 
At present, however, we regret to state, that 
a further acquaintance with the Prince, as 
he shows himself in the two untranslated vo- 
lumes of his Tour, has convinced us that there 
isat the bottom of his false estimate, a petty, 
and indeed puerile, jealousy of England, and 
everything English. In the volumes which 
we have now the pleasure of presenting to 
our readers, the proofs of his jealousy are 
often expressed with much of the dignity 
wherewith a child demurs at the unequal 
distribution of an orange. He bitterly com- 
plains of the courtesy extended by his coun- 
trymen to ours in Germany—and says, that 
an obscure individual, or mere private gen- 
tleman from England, is as well received, 
and as much féted by Germans, as a man 
with two names and a princely prefix, is by 
us. Yet this complaint is surely rather odd, 
when coming from one who, in the trans- 
lated volumes, delivers himself with an in- 
dignation, which, we remember, pleased us 
much, against the slavish reverence with 
which his “ Highness” was everywhere re- 
ceived. He unmercifully comments on the 
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impertinence of an English lady, at whose | 


house he visited during the race-week at 
Newmarket—and for what? He was seated 
next to her at dinner, and, in reply to 
her question, “‘ Do you know the Queen 
of 2” answered in the affirmative ; the 
fair questioner observed—* She is a great 
friend of mine.” Not to mention the variety 
of shades of meaning, which this phrase 





conveys, we really cannot see anything so 
vastly irreverent—let the words have been 
employed in what sense they will. But the 
Prince is absolutely furious with the lady in 
question. “Is it not,” he exclaims, “in the 
highest degree surprising, that our German 
great ones, who are pretty well provided 
with pride and morgue towards their coun- 
trymen, should treat every English person as 
their equal, let him be ever so undistinguished 
in mind, merely because he is English, with- 
out making the least inquiry as to whether 
the said person has, at home, any station 
which could justify such condescension?” 
All this may be richly merited by the royal 
and noble persons of Germany, for aught we 
know; but, really, there does appear to us, no 
earthly cause for so much wrath; and, 
least of all, should the Prince have been 
so precise in his indication of the when 
and the where this conversation occurred. 
His sermon to his too-condescending coun- 
trymen, would have lost none of its effect, 


a family, where he had been hospitably en- 
tertained, and to whom this exposure, in 
print, detailing, as it does, a daughter's some- 
what ostentatious display of a letter from 
some German Princess, with whom she cor- 
responded, can hardly fail to prove a source 
of vexatious annoyance. And upon this 
point we may just remark, that, on the ap- 
pearance of the two first published volumes 
of the ‘Tour,’ which were in fact the last 
written, it was stated, that the editor of the 
‘ Posthumous Letters,’ (that was their title,) 
was unwilling to send them forth in their 
natural order, as the two first written con- 
tained remarks on persons and things, which 
might be unpleasing to parties still living. 
No sooner, however, are the published vo- 
lumes bought up with an avidity, promising 
wonders for the sale of those having the spice 
of additional personality, than the editor— 
or in plain English, Prince Puckler Muskau 
—magnanimously resolves to offer up the 
feelings of all parties at the shrine of pru- 
rient curiosity, and, it may be, not without 
some views of individual profit. Well—what 
has been written cannot be recalled; and it 
forms part of our duty to point out where we 
conceive the Prince to be the victim of pre- 
judice, (to use no stronger term,) which we 
shall accordingly do, leaving him to speak 
for himself, and, at the same time, feeling no 
apprehension, that our hasty version will in 
any degree interfere with the labours of the 
accomplished lady, to whom the public are 
indebted for the two volumes already before 
them, and at whose hands they look for the 
remainder of the Tour. If the lucubrations 
of Prince Puckler Muskau had no other 
merit—and this we by no means wish to 
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convey—than the having furnished an occa- | 
sion for so triumphant a version from the 


account alone, of our acknowledgments; 
though, at the same time, we cannot but join 
in the regrets of the Edinburgh Review, that 
talents and acquirements like those of the 
lady alluded to, should be applied to such an 
ephemeral work as this, from a conviction 
that the time is not yet come, when national 
prejudices and a vitiated literary taste would 
give way before the vigorous beauty of Ger- 
man genius, so as to reward the toil of the 
translator. 

We open our extracts with some account 
of the “ Travellers’ Club,” into which the 
Prince was received as a visitor—and which 
he treats just as well as any of the private 
families who opened their doors to him :— 

“In the absence of society, the several clubs, 
to which foreigners have now the privilege of 
admission, are a great convenience. The Am- 
bassador has procured me the entrée to two of 
these, ‘The United Service Club,’ where, ex- 
cepting members of the Embassy, only military 
men, and, indeed, among these, none but 
field officers are admitted; and the ‘ Travellers’ 
Club,’ in which every respectable foreigner, 
provided with a proper introduction, is received; 
but the mortifying rule, by which the admis- 
sion must be applied for at the expiration of 
three months, and this with the most rigid adhe- 
rence to the day appointed, can hardly be re- 
conciled to one’s notions of courtesy. 

“In Germany, we have as little idea of the 
elegance and comfort, as of the strict adminis- 
tration of the law in these clubs.” 

The Prince then goes on to give an account 
of the wonderful luxury of stairs and cham- 
bers “adorned” with carpets and “rugs,” 
which he parenthetically observes, are “ va- 
rious-coloured preparations of sheepskin and 
wool.” The marble chimney-pieces, the 
splendid mirrors, “ all of one piece, so pecu- 
liar to English luxury,” and the profusion of 
furniture, are enthusiastically eulogized, as 
together making a room “ hichst comfortable” 
—by which His Highness means“ particular- 
ly snug.” He is no less eloquent on the ar- 
rangements of the library, where “a person 
is always at hand to bring any book required ;” 
while the peculiar ingenuity, whereby 
maps on rollers have been provided with a 
string, “which,” says the Prince, “ you have 
only to pull, and down comes the map for 
your inspection !” absolutely transports him. 
But now we come to the “ unco guid’”—the 
cuisine of the Travellers. And here we shall 
find our author a most vinous critic :— 

“The table, J mean the eating—with most 
men, the great business of life, and by no means 
the least with me—is, generally speaking, good— 
thanks to French cookery—and as cheap as, in 
London, it can possibly be. As the Club buys 
its own wines, and sells them again at prime 
cost, they are drinkable enough, and not dear. 
That in London, even among the first houses, 
a connoisseur can rarely meet with the best 
wines, may be accounted for, by the singular 
custom, (and this people cling to customs, 
as closely as an oyster to its shell,) that the 
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English will only purchase their wines of Lon- 
don wine-merchants, instead of procuring them 
from the countries where they are grown, as is 
the custom with us. Now these wine-merchants 
adulterate the wine to such an astounding de- 
gree, that, not long since, when one of them was 
charged with having so many thousand bottles 
of claret and port in his cellars, for which he 
had not paid the duty, he proved, that all the 
wine in question was of his own brewing, and 
thus evaded the tine. Of course, under such a 
system, you may easily conceive what sort of 
compound a man is often doomed to drink, un- 
der the well-sounding names of Champagne, 
Lafitte, and so forth. Indeed, the merchants 
seldom think of buying the best wine produced 
by acountry, for the very manifest reason, that 
they would make little or no profit by it—or, if 
they do venture on such a purchase, they only 
use it to pass off any other wretched stutf they 
may have by them.” 

“Pardon this wine-digression !” cries the 
Prince to his beloved Julia. To us it appears 
unpardonable. Inno degree doubting, that 
more unjustifiable fluid is swallowed by 
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our worthy countrymen, than by any other | 


nation, still, we must say, that in “the 
first houses,” even of our own circle — 
and we pretend not to princely potations— 
there is as good wine to be met with, as any 
we expect to drink, should we pay, as we in- 
tend to do, a visit to the Puckler Muskau 
property. But “ back to our clubs,” says His 
Highness—so say we: 





* Nothing surprises a foreigner more than 
the pitch of refined ease to which the English 
have carried the art of sitting—and he who 
knows not the genial form of English chairs for 
every stage of weariness, sickness, or consti- 
tutional peculiarity, must be pronounced igno- 
rant of an important part of mortal life’s enjoy- 
ment. It is, in fact, a real delight to see an 
Englishman sitting, or rather, lying in one of 
these bedlike chairs, before a chimney fire. A 
contrivance, at the arm of the chair, somewhat 
resembling a writing-desk, and furnished with 
a light, is drawn before him, so that with the 
slightest touch, he can bring it nearer to him 
or remove it at pleasure. In addition to this, 
a peculiar machine, of which there are several 
near the fire-place, receives one or both of his 
feet, and now, a hat on his head, and the de- 
lightfully pleasing picture is complete.” 

. . * ~ * 

“ The custom of half-lying down, instead of 
sitting, with one leg crossed over the other, so 
that you hold your foot in your hand, or with the 
thumbs fixed in the arm-holes of the waistcoat, 
&c. &c.—these are all things which, in the 
largest companies, and the most exclusive 
circles, are overlooked. It is, therefore, likely 
enough, that hat-wearing is one of this dignified 
list, the rather, as it prevails in Parisian so- 
ciety, which, contrary to its ancient custom of 
giving models to the apes of Europe, now—lu- 
dicrously enough at times—condescends itself 
to ape the English, and, as usually occurs in 
such cases, the copy out-Herods the original. 

“In the Travellers’ Club I was much amused 
in this respect, by a distinguished foreigner 
from the South, who, probably as a satire on 
these licences of manner, and fashionable rude- 
ness in externals, like the Chinese, took it all 
very easily, and frequently at play gave open- 
mouthed vent to certain sounds, which formerly 
would scarce have been tolerated in a pot- 
house.” 

“ Travellers see strange things,” says the 
adage, and so will the Travellers of Pail-mall 
exclaim when this number of the Athenewn 
fails under their wondering gaze. The dis- 
tinguished foreigner just mentioned as being 





such a fragrant or flagrant practical satirist, | the charge brought against the members of 


is, we shrewdly suspect, no other than Prince 
Puckler Muskau himself—and to prove that 
this supposition is not wholly groundless, we 
will give the Prince an opportunity of stating 
a grievance. 

* Of all the outrages against English habits 
which a man can possibly commit, and which 
would in all probability pronounce his sentence 
of banishment—the three following are the 
principal : to eat with a knife instead of a fork ; 
to take sugar or asparagus with your hand; or, 
beyond all, to spit upon the floor of a room. 
This is all right enough—and well-bred people 
in all countries avoid such actions; though, by 
the way, in these respects, as in all others, 
customs are liable to change, for the Marshal 
Richelieu detected an adventurer who repre- 
sented himself as a nobleman, by the simple 
fact of his eating olives with a fork and not with 
his fingers. But it is the extraordinary impor- 
tance attached to such matters which is laugh- 
able. For instance, the last-mentioned crime 
(spitting on the floor) is, in England, so pedan- 
tically prohibited, that one would vainly search 
all the shops of London for such a piece of fur- 
niture as a spitting-box. A Dutchman, who felt 
this want very severely while in London, de- 
clared, in high dudgeon, that an Englishman’s 
only spitting-box was his maw. 

“ These are, I repeat, less than trifles, but the 
best rules of conduct in a foreign country, have 
reference almost exclusively to trifles. For ex- 
ample, were | to give some few general rules to 
a youthful traveller, I should most gravely 
counsel him as follows: In Naples behave bru- 
tally, in Rome be natural, in Austria eschew 
politics, in France give yourself no airs, in Ger- 
many as many as you please, and in England 
never spit. On this plan, my young friend 
would go on pretty well through the world.” 





Now, we think, that the querulous tone of 
His Highness’s complaint of our unwilling- 
ness to adopt the Teutonic mode of painting 
the carpet’s lily, and throwing a perfume on 
its violet, is pretty conclusive as to the possi- 
bility of his having been himself the * dis- 
tinguished foreigner’ who brought the cast- 
off customs of the pot-house into the card- 
room of the ‘Travellers’ Club. But before 
we proceed further, we must do the Prince 
the justice to place his other recorded 
grievances before our readers, so that a fair 
estimate may be formed of what he had to 
endure at this club, as also of the spirit, 
manly or otherwise, in which he met what 
his countrymen would call “the unavoid- 
able.” 

* A foreigner will give great offence in the 
dining-room—which after all is but an elegant 
restaurateur, where each one pays for his meal 
when it is finished — if when a servant waits 
badly or brings one thing in place of another, 
he should venture to complain or to speak in 
a loud commanding tone, though the English 
themselves do this often enough at home, and 
especially in Germany. And again, it is not 
merely a mistake, but an unpardonable fault, 
to read during dinner; for in England it is 
not the fashion, and 1, who am addicted to this 
bad habit, soon perceived sundry satirical marks 
of displeasure thereat, from divers of these 
islanders, who shook their heads as they passed 
me. 

“ Le vrai n'est pas toujours le vraisem- 
blable” is a saying, the full benefit of which 
we are willing to give the Prince; and shall 
therefore content ourselves with the remark, 
that though his last statement may be true, 
it looks considerably “ like a whale.” Nor 
can we accord any more positive credence to 





the ‘ Travellers’ Club,’ when His Highness 
affirms that their rule of play, which requires 
the loser of 100/. and upwards, to ‘ pay up’ 
on the following morning, is most rigidly en- 
forced against foreigners, while Englishmen 
are, with the tacit consent of the committee, 
suffered to defer such payments for weeks 
and months. He is, however, kind enough 
toadmit, that, in this respect, ‘the Travellers’ 
(where he was a guest, well treated, he 
concedes, save and except that he could 
not scold the servants as he wished,) forms a 
bad exception among the London clubs, and 
therefore deserves this public reprehension.” 
We suspect that this “ public reprehension” 
will go far towards closing the door of the 
Travellers’ against “ distinguished foreign- 
ers” of the eaves-dropping and tour-pub- 
lishing class. As to the ire of Prince Puckler 
Muskau against the Travellers’ Club, it may, 
without much difficulty, be accounted for, 
when we consider that Baron Bulow found 
all his influence necessary to spare his friend 
the disgrace of expulsion—for what, we know 
not, but certainly, as the ancient gentlewo- 
men would say, not for his good behaviour, 

Leaving the clubs, let us now accompany 
the Prince in a very profound and original 
analogy, which he has drawn between the 
personal character of Punch, and the na- 
tional character of Englishmen. Of all the 
speculations it has been our fortune to fall 
in or out with, this we think the most pe- 
culiar—and we can conceive the face of the 
Prince presenting much of the appearance 
so felicitously hit off by him, when he tells us of 
Goethe: “O you are too kind,” said he, with 
his South-German manner, but at the same 
time with a North-German satirical smile.” 

After some well-merited execration of our 
barrel-organs, His Highness says— 

‘“‘ But there is another species of street-play, 
more amusing than the above, a genuine national 
comedy, which deserves some closer attention, 
and which has to-day afforded me real diversion 
beneath my window. 

“This is the English Punch (perfectly dis- 
tinct from the Italian Punchinello), whose true 
picture [ am about to give you, not omitting 
how he killed his wife, for he is the most repro- 
bate dog I have ever met with, having no more 
conscience than the wood out of which he is 
carved, or the mass of the nation whom he re- 
presents. 

“ Punch, like his namesake, has something of 
the properties of arrack, lemon, and sugar, in his 
composition— strong, sour, and sweet—and, 
consequently, of a character not unlike the ine- 
briate mind caused by the beverage. He is, 
furthermore, the most consummate egotist on 
earth, et ne doute jamais de rien. And by this 
unrestrainable recklessness and humour he con- 
quers everything, laughs at laws, men, and at 
the devil himself, in which representation he 
shows, in part, what the Englishman is, and, in 
part, what he might become—namely, one made 
up of selfishness, endurance, courage, and, where 
necessary, a reckless decision on the side of his 
country, with a disregard and ridicule of every 
other ;—but allow me to continue my sketch of 
Punch, as it were, in his own words, supplying 
some little additional information from his bio- 
graphy. 

“ As a descendant of Punchinello, he is beyond 
doubt an ancient nobleman, nearly related to 
Harlequin, Clown, &c., but by his undaunted 
boldness he is best entitled to be ‘the head of 
the family.’ Virtuous he cannot be called, but, 
like a good Englishman, he doubtless goes to 
church on a Sunday, though immediately after 
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with attempts at conversion. It must be ad- 
mitted that Punch isa wild fellow, no very moral 
personage, and not in vain created of wood. 
For example, no one can box to better purpose, 
fur he feels not the blows of others, while his 
own are irresistible. Thus, he is a perfect Turk 
in his disregard of human life, suffers no con- 
tradiction, and fears not the devil himself. In 
many other respects, on the contrary, his great 
qualities command our admiration. His won- 


derful insensibility of heart, and his constant | se 3 : . 
2 . “ | ceived any appointment, knelt before His Ma- 


good humour, already mentioned with praise, 
his imperturbable self- satisfaction, his invincible 
wit, and the consummate cunning with which 
he extricates himself from every mauvais pas, 
and contrives at last to triumph victoriously 
over all antagonists, throw a dazzling lustre 
round the little freedoms which he occasionally 
permits himself to take with human life. He 
has been not inaptly pronounced a blending of 
Richard III. and Falstaff—and, indeed, his ap- 
pearance combines the crooked legs and the 
double ae. of Richard, with the pleasing cor- 
pulence of Falstaff, to which add the Italian 


| Grand Functionary for his sword. 


length of his nose and the fire of his flashing 


black eyes. 

“ His abode is a sort of box supported on four 
poles, with appropriate internal i 
theatre, which, in a few seconds, can be thrown 
up at any spot you please.” 





The Prince then enters on details so very 
minute of the soliloquies and colloquies of 
the dramatis persone, that we must refuse 
ourselves the pleasure of quoting an account 
of mysteries so well understood by our 
readers, old and young. 


| pulled—pushed—but all in vain. 


We shall therefore | 


proceed to the concluding remark of the nar- | 


rator, to the following effect :— 

“T leave it to you, dear Julia, to make all the 
philosophical reflections, of which not a few are 
attached to the career of Punch: it would bean 
especially interesting investigation to inquire 
how far this favourite and daily-acted popular 
play may, in the course of so many years, have 
influenced the morale of the ordinary man.” 

Interesting indeed! but we cannot under- 
take it, and therefore we accompany our au- 
thor to another national representation, which, 
being of a graver character, moved him, he 
says, to alively sense of the ludicrous,—even 
as the exploits of Punch had plunged him in 
philosophical abstractions as to our national 
character. He attended at the opening of 
Parliament by His late Majesty :— 

“ About haif-past two appeared the King, the 
only one present in full dress, and, indeed, from 
head to foot arrayed in the ancient regal cos- 
tume, wearing the crown, and holding the sceptre 
in his hand. He looked pale and bloated, and 
was obliged to sit for a long while on the throne 
before he could gain sufficient breath to read his 
speech. During this time he gave some kindly 
looks and condescending greetings to certain 
of the most favoured among the ladies present. On 
one side stood Lord Liverpool with the Sword of 
State, and on the other the Duke of Wellington. 
All three appeared so miserable, ash-grey, and 
superannuated, that mortal greatness had never 
hefore seemed so truly little in my eyeo— 
indeed, the tragic side of all the comedies 
we are playing here below, fell heavily on my 
heart! Yet a lively feeling of the ludicrous 
also rose within me to see the mightiest monarch 
of the earth thus forced to stand forward 
as the principal actor before a public, in his 
own opinion so immeasurably below him. In 
truth, the entire scene of the entrance and exit, 
with the costume of the King, forcibly reminded 
one of the style in which historical dramas are 
here produced; and it only wanted the obligato 
flourish of trumpets, which invariably accom- 











kings, to render the illusion complete.” 

For the present we must close our extracts 
with one giving proof of that graphic skill 
which the author is known to possess, and 
which, when he is in a good humour, he 
employs with admirable effect. After men- 
tioning his presentation at the levee, he 
says— 

“The King, owing to indisposition, was obli- 
ged to continue seated. All those who had re- 


jesty and kissed his hand, at which the American 
Envoy, near towhom I accidentally found myself, 
smiled sarcastically. The Clerical and Judicial 
personages cut a singular figure in their black 
gowns and short or ‘flowing | wigs; and one of 
them became the object of almost general andill- 
repressed laughter. This person knelt down to 
be ‘knighted,’ as the English call it, and in 
this position, with the flowing fleece about his 
head, looked very much like a wether led to the 
butcher's block, His Majesty motioned to the 
But, for the 
first time, perhaps, the sword refused to obey 
the warrior’s hand, and leave the scabbard—he 
The King 
waiting with out-stretched arm, the Duke strain- 
ing all his strength without effect, the luck- 
less martyr bowing with silent resignation, as 
though his end were approaching; andall around 
the dazzling court in anxious expectation— 
formed together a group well worthy of Gillray’s 
pencil. At length, like a lightning flash, the 
sword came forth. His Majesty took it im- 
patiently, for to all appearance his arm had gone 
to sleep with so long waiting, so that the first 
blow fell, not upon the new knight, but on his 
old wig, which, for about a moment left King and 
subject concealed in one cloud of hair powder.” 





Memoirs of Great Commanders. By G. P. 

R. James, Esq., author of ‘ Darnley,’ &c. 

3 vols. London, 1832. Colburn & Bentley. 
On what principle Mr. James has made his 
selection of the Great Commanders, it is ra- 
ther difficult to determine, and is not per- 
haps worth inquiring. We have Memoirs 
of Henry YV., King of England; John 
Plantagenet, Duke of Bedford; Gonzalves 
de Cordova; the Duke of Alva; Oliver Crom- 
well; Monk, Duke of Albemarle ; 
Marshal ‘Turenne; the Great Condé; John 
Churchill, Duke of Marlborough; Prince 
Eugene, of Savoy; Earl of Peterborough ; 
John Manners, Marquis of Granby; and 
General Wolfe. 

We might, indeed, inquire further, why 
the title of Memoirs is given to the work at 
all—for « memoir seems to us to promise a 
light gossiping, anecdotical private history, 
where the reader is admitted behind the 
scenes, and into the Green Room, and is in- 
troduced to the actors in their undress 
something, indeed, of even less pretence than 
biography ; whereas, these Memoirs are as 
free from all such sig mel 
history itself. But Mr. James has anticipated 
the objection, and states in the preface, that 
they are called Memoirs, 
ously, as having a more 
than Lives.” 

We say this not in the way of censure,— 
for, upon the whole, we are satisfied with the 
work,—but to save some disappointment to 
the reader. We must, however, observe, 
that it is one of very unequal merit. On first 
opening the volumes, we turned to the me- 
moir of the Duke of Alva, and found a mere 
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skeleton of a biography—to that of the Earl 
of Peterborough, (whose life, properly written, 
would be more delightful than a romance, 
—literally romance and reality,) and found it 
as bald of all strange incidents, as a parish 
register, or Burke’s Peerage. These were 
sad disappointments; but Wolfe, and Turenne, 
and Gonzalves de Cordoba, won us back 
again to good humour—indeed, it was im- 
possible to read the brief memoir of Peter- 
borough, without acknowledging the — 
and discrimination with which Mr. James 
has sketched in his character—we shall at 
once extract it :— 

‘ The character of Lord Peterborough, like 
that of every other man that ever lived, has 
been differently estimated according to the cha- 
racter itself of those who have spoken of him. 
Some have seen nothing in him but a passion 
for notoriety, and a mania of being talked of: 
but in general a man who is actuated by such 
motives does not content himself with perform- 
ing deeds worthy of mention, but rather strives 
to call attention to his deeds, whether they be 
worthy or not. I can conceive no man to be 
absolutely indifferent to the commendation of 
his fellows, for such a state of feeling would 
imply a want of all sympathy with human na- 
ture, which I believe seldom exists, even in the 
most depraved heart, though it may sometimes 
be assumed by a diseased brain. Yet in Lord 
Peterborough we do not discover any of those 
mean arts, by which persons, whose whole ob- 
ject is the uncertain meed of popular applause, 
and still more those who are indifferent to the 
better part of fame, and only covet attention, are 
accustomed to strive for the gaze and babble of 
the multitude. It is much more probable that 
the original conformation of his mind caused 
him naturally to form singular combinations of 
ideas; and that a peculiarly ardent temperament 
acting upon great corporeal powers, hurried him 
from excitement to excitement, while the habit 
of indulgence induced wilfulness of purpose, and 
native excellence of impulse directed his efforts 
in general to great and worthy objects. 

* Those who had the most immediate oppor- 
tunities of judging of his character—and they 
were men in whom the investigation of motives, 
and the scrutiny of human nature, became a 
fault—who applied microscopes to man’s mind, 
and magnified the fine tissue of feelings and 
actions till it became a web so coarse that the 
smallest thread was discernible—even they 
judged nobly of the character of Lord Peter- 
borough. Nor do his recorded actions show 
any cause for impugning their opinion. Asa 
general he was bold, decisive, persevering, suc- 
cessful, full of just views and great resuurces, 
active in enterprise, calm in conduct, and reso- 
lute in execution. As a politician and diploma- 

ist, he appears to have great 
qualities of frankness and sincerity, joired to 
the fine ones of aclear insight into the characters 
of others, a just appreciation of their motives, 
a correct estimation of measures, and a great 
J—241. 

The memoir of Wolfe, is a pleasant piece 
of biography, and Mr. 
fully the few materials which cotemporary 
iters had left to him. We shall extract 
an account of and again, Mr. 
James's sunmary of his character :- 

‘ The enemy approached steadily and quickly, 
firing as they came up; but according to the 
general order the British troops reserved their 
fire till the distance between the armies was 
narrowed to forty yards, when pouring it rapidly 
into the French line, the *y threw the advancing 
columns into some confusion. At that moment 
Wolfe gave the order to charge, and was leading 
on the Louisbourg Grenadiers to attack the 
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fertility of means.”’ iii, 23! 


James has used skil- 
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enemy with the bayonet, when he received a 
wound in his wrist, to which he paid no farther 


attention than by wrapping his handkerchief 


round it. An instant after, however, a second 
shot passed through his body; and before he 
fell, a third entered his right breast. He dropped 
immediately, and was carried insensible to the 
rear. ‘The troops still presséd on, and General 
Monkton, the second in command, who was 
leading on another regiment of Grenadiers, fell 
severely wounded a moment after. The French 
wavered; and while their officers were making 
immense excrtions to keep them to their ground, 
Montcalm was killed in the centre of the line. 
Nearly at the same moment each of the British 
regiments closed with their adversaries. The 
bayonets of the Grenadiers drove the enemy in 
confusion down the slope ; the Scotch regiments 
threw away their muskets and drew their broad- 
swords; the French dispersed in every direction, 
and the cry, ‘They run! They run!’ echoed 
over the field. 

“Wolfe had lain without speech, and though 
he apparently revived from time to time, yet he 
never raised his head, and scarcely had anima- 
tion returned for an instant before he again 
fainted away. At the moment when the French 
were finally put to flight, however, he was lying 
seemingly insensible: but at that cry ‘ They run! 
they run!’ his eyes opened, and looking up, he 
demanded eagerly, ‘ Who run?’ 

“The French!’ was the reply; ‘they are 
in full flight down the hill.’ ‘Then, I thank 
God,’ said the General, ‘I die contented ;’ and 
with those words upon his lips General Wolfe 
expired.” iii. 341—3. 

“It rarely indeed happens that so short a life, 
—not four and thirty years—has been able to 
comprise such great actions, and to acquire such 
a mighty name; but Wolfe died in the happy 
moment of success: and the consequences of his 
achievements, proved the best comment on their 
importance. Nor was the voice ofa great orator 
and noble-minded man wanting to do full justice 
to the merits of the dead officer. Lord Chatham, 
then Mr. Pitt, in moving an address to the King, 
to petition that a monument might be erected to 
Wolfe in Westminster Abbey, pronounced a 
splendid panegyric upon the man by whose 
courage, perseverance, skill, and talent, one of 
his own greatest schemes had been conducted to 
complete success. The voice of the whole nation 
seconded the appeal of the minister; and bright 
—amidst the immensity of lying epitaphs and 
vain mausoleums, which in all ages and all 
countries, have attributed suppositious virtues 
to the dead—the marble to Wolfe is a true mo- 
nument of national applause, recording qualities 
that existed, triumphed, and were valued as they 
deserved. Contemporary praise paidevery tribute 
to his memory, and passing years—those tell- 
tale discoverers of hidden frailties—have de- 
tected no flaw in his noble reputation. Had he 
lived longer, fortune it is true might have 
changed, his schemes might have failed, his ex- 
ertions proved ineffectual, but still Wolfe would 
have been a great man. Ass it was, kind, gene- 
rous, liberal, brave, talented, enthusiastic, he 
lived beloved and admired for his short space of 
being, went on through existence from success 
to success, and then, like the setting sun of a 
summer’s day, he sunk with the blaze of his glory 
all about him.” iii. 848—350. 

The memoirs of Turenne and the Great 
Condé are both well written, and the distine- 
tion between their characters very ably shown. 

* The characters of Turenne and Condé were 
as opposite as that of any two great generals 
can be. Turenne, prudent, cautious, and skil- 
ful, was never bold but as an effect of calcula- 
tion, and avoided difficulties rather than sur- 
mounted them. Condé, bold, ardent, and 
impetuous, was a great general by nature rather 
than education, and thought that heaven threw 








difficulties in his way only that he might triumph 
in overcoming them. It may easily be seen 
therefore that no two men could be less fitted 
to act the one under the other. Nothing could 
have been more painful than for Turenne to be 
commanded by Condé, except for Condé to have 
been commanded by Turenne, and yet Turenne 
served under his great rival without a murmur, 
aided in his bold projects, and contributed to 
his success. Such is true greatness.” ii. 180-81. 

In these memoirs, anecdotes are a little 
more abundant :— 

“Though Turenne suffered his troops to pil- 
lage with somewhat of licentious good humour, 
and laid the conquered countries under contri- 
bution with far more consideration for the vic- 
tors than the vanquished, personal cupidity had 
no share in his conduct. He loved his soldiers 
as a father, overlooked their faults with a partial 
eye, and did more for them than he would have 
done for himself; but no share of the plunder 
ever found its way to his hands. Two anecdotes 
of his disinterestedness are attached to the cam- 
paign we have just described. On one occasion 
an officer of rank came to propose to hima plan 


| for gaining four hundred thousand francs in a 








few days, without the possibility of the transac- 
tion being known. Turenne heard him with his 
usual mildness, and then replied: ‘I am much 
obliged to you, but having often found similar 
opportunities without taken advantage of them, 
I do not think it would be worth while to change 
my conduct at my time of life.’” ii, 202-3. 

* Another anecdote is told of Turenne, which 
may as well be repeated in this place, as it shows 
that grand and honourable candour which is 
one of the noblest qualities of the noblest minds. 
During the time that Louis XI1V., abandoned 
by all his allies, had to struggle alone against 
the united power of Europe, he employed Tu- 
renne to carry on a secret negociation with 
Charles II. of England, for the purpose of de- 
taching that monarch from the famous triple 
alliance. This transaction was conducted 
through the intervention of the Princess Hen- 
rietta of England, who had married the Duke 
of Orleans. In the suite of that Princess was a 
lady, of whom Turenne, in the course of fre- 
quent and continued intercourse, became en- 
amoured, and with a culpable weakness he re- 
vealed to her the object of his negociations with 
her mistress. The lady, of course, in turn con- 
fided the secret of her ancient lover toa younger 
one, and he betrayed it to the Duke of Orleans, 
from whom it had been kept studiously con- 
cealed. The Duke reproached his brother, 
Louis XIV., with want of confidence; and 
Louis who had only entrusted the knowledge 
of his plan to Louvois and Turenne, doubting 
the discretion of the minister, but firmly conti- 
dent in the general, complained bitterly to 
Turenne of the supposed misconduct of Lou- 
vois. Without a moment’s hesitation, Turenne 
acknowledged his fault, and shielded his enemy 
from the wrath he had not deserved, by calling 
it upon his own head. Louis appreciated his 
magnanimity, and received his confession as full 
compensation for his offence; but Turenne him- 
self never ceased to regret the event, and to 
redden whenever the subject was approached. 
It is said that in after years the Chevalier de 
Loraine, to whom the secret had been betrayed 
by Turenne’s frail confidante, happened to men- 
tion the circumstance to the great general. 


| ‘Stop, stop a moment!’ 'Turenne exclaimed as 


the other began, ‘let me first put out the can- 
dles!’"" 11. 2056—6, 

The life of the Great Captain, Gonzalves 
de Cordova, must, we presume, be considered 
as the crowning jewel of the work; and we 
are willing to believe that it has cost Mr. 
James far greater labour than the others— 
yet we doubt if he be very certain of his 








authorities, or if he has ever seen Quintana’s 
celebrated work: we doubt, for instance, 
whether Gonzalves was born at Cordova, in 
14438, and rather think it was at Montilla, in 
1453—but we speak from recollection, and 
shall not, therefore, trust ourselves with com- 
mentary. On the whole, these volumes will 
repay the reader—it is not a work of much 
authority, but sufficiently instructive, and will 
be found pleasant reading. 





The Georgian Era. Vol. I. London, 1832, 
Vizetelly & Co. 

Tuts is the first volume of a work, which is 
to contain the Memoirs of the most eminent 
Persons who have flourished in Great Bri- 
tain, from the accession of George I. to the 
death of George IV., so elassed, as to give 
something like a history of the age, in the 
pleasant form of biography. The present 
volume contains—The Koyal Family, The 
Pretenders and their Adherents, Churchmen, 
Dissenters and Statesmen. ‘The idea is cer- 
tainly excellent, and the work is got up with 
great taste. It contains nearly six hundred 
pages, and one hundred and fifty neat little 
portraits on wood, and is to be bought for 
ten shillings and sixpence! The memoirs 
we have read, are compiled with care, and 
the summaries written with impartiality. If 
the editor has not taken a very enlarged and 
philosophical view of the subject, he has ge- 
nerally contrived to make it entertaining, 
and the whole volume abounds in anecdote. 
It will be a delightful work for a country 
fire-side—and we have not lately seen one 
we could more cordially recommend to those 
who are obliged to economize in their library 
purchases. 





The Records of a Good Man's Life. By the 
Rev. Charles B. Tayler, M.A., Author of 
‘ May you like it,’ &e. Vol. I. London, 
1832. Smith, Elder & Co. 
We have known Mr. Tayler for some time 
as a man most pious and most worthy. 
He has written pretty bocks full of good 
sense and sound morality—nay, made oc- 
casional excursions into the regions of 
fancy, or tried his hand on human cha- 
racter, and we thought his flights not far 
amiss, though neither very high nor very 
long. The present volumes will bear us out 
in this opinion: they abound with virtues 
and in deeds charitable and humane; they 
likewise contain many dialogues, amusing 
or instructive, and scenes of very consider- 
able beauty. ‘The work is ostensibly made 
up from the memorandums, which the good 
man of the story was so thoughtful as to 
preserve, of his actions, motives, and say- 
ings: he is a clergyman, and Singleton by 
name, as pure, too, as pure can well be— 
perfection obtained by the deduction of vice. 
it was necessary, indeed, to make the hero 
the echo of the title-page; yet we are not 
so sure that the author has concocted him 
from a very natural receipt: of this, how- 
ever, our readers shall judge, as the key to 
his character will be found in the following 
little seene, which took place after his funeral: 
“The evening after the funeral of my revered 
friend was over, I observed a person walking 
up and down the broad walk which crosses the 
churchyard of Kirkstone. He continued there 
for some time, and frequently, when he ap- 
proached the spot where the body of Mr. Single- 
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ton had been buried, he stopped, and seemed 
to stand in thoughtful silence. I joined him 
there with a sort of listless curiosity, feeling 
disposed at that moment to love any one who 
had loved my venerable friend. I went forth 
from the now desolate study which overlooks 
the churchyard, and spoke with the man. 

“ «You were acquainted with the good old 
minister, who is no longer among us,’ I said. 
The man touched his hat respectfully. 

“*T was, indeed, Sir,’ he replied. ‘I learned 
from him what Christian forgiveness really is. 
I was at one time his most insulting and bitter 
enemy. I wish I could have told him before 
he died how very sorry I have long felt for my 
wickedness, but I put it off from time to time, 
from false shame, and the kind, good old gentle- 
man cannot hear me now.’ 

“ When I learned the man’s name, I remem- 
bered that I had heard him mentioned several 
times by Mr. Singleton, but always in terms of 
peculiar kindness. This was ever his way: 
there seemed to be a watchful anxiety about 
him to feel kindly towards those persons who 
had displayed anything like ill-will towards 
him. He never lost an opportunity of doing 
them a good turn, and with so sweet a grace, 
that you could see no resentment found harbour 
in his breast.’’ i. 9-10. 


We are of opinion that the defunct was a 
descendant of the renowned Worldly Wise- 


man; and we consider it next to incredible | 





that he turned out a worthy member of | 


society. If he did always a good turn to his 
enemies, with a peculiar grace, how did he 
acquit himself to his friends? We set him 
down in our hearts for a bit of a hypocrite 
the moment we read this; aud we are cer- 
tain, that nowhere else, save in the pages of 
a novel, could a man of Mr. Singleton’s 
nature have grown into a truly good man. 
There are other little blemishes of the same 
nature in these volumes, yet, on the whole, 
we have read them with considerable plea- 
sure, and recommend them to the old and 
the young for their piety and fervour. Some 
of the lesser stories are very good :—of these, 
‘ Anne of Cleves’ is historically accurate ; so 
are the ‘ Lady Lisle’ and ‘ Joan of Kent.’ We 
wish, however, the author to strew fewer 
paste pearls and artificial flowers over the 
foregrounds of his pictures; and, above all, 
tell a plain, straightforward story, without 
ten thousand dashes and unnecessary halts 
in the narrative. ‘ 





REMINISCENCES OF MIRABEAU, BY Dumonz, 

or GENEVa. 

Souvenirs sur Mirabeau et sur les deux pre- 
miéres Assemblées Législatives. Par Etienne 
Dumont (de Genéve). Ouvrage posthume, 
publié par M. J. L. Duval, Membre du 
Conseil Représentatif de Genéve. Paris, 
1832. Charles Gosselin. 

Tue French revolution forms one of those 

extraordinary epochs in the history of man- 

kind, when the moral character and peculiar 
habits of a whole nation undergo a sudden 
and total change. The light-hearted incon- 
stancy, so peculiar to the French people under 
the régime of feodality and oppression, gave 
way, at the revolution, to serious habits and 





consistency of purpose ; and our lively neigh- | 


bours (as some writers still absurdly call 
them,) became a grave, reflecting, and spe- 
culative people. A developement of energy 
and talent, of the highest order, was one of the 
remarkable effects of this generous struggle 
for political freedom ;—and among the many 


extraordinary men acted upon by this exciting 
cause, was the Count de Mirabeau, who, but 
for such stimulus, would probably have wasted 
the energies of a master-mind in the pursuit 
of low and sensual enjoyment. 

The talents of Mirabeau were of the 
highest order—his eloquence quite unrivalled. 
The effect of his oratory was magical: he 
exercised the most irresistible sway over the 
minds of his hearers—excited or controlled 
at pleasure their feelings and passions—and 
could influence them to what he “liked or 
loathed” with a power unequalled, and al- 
most unknown, in the annals of modern 
eloquence. 

Another, and perhaps a more remarkable 
faculty, was his extraordinary sagacity and 
political foresight. His predictions seemed 
like prophecy ; and there were but few of his 
anticipations, which his friends and enemies 
treasured up as ominous, or ridiculed as ab- 
surd, that did not turn out prophetic. He 
alone—and this has been admitted by histo- 
rians of all parties—could have controlled 
the revolutionary excesses which produced 
the Reign of Terror ; and, had he lived, it is 
not unreasonable to hope and believe, that 
the bright page of French political regene- 
ration had never been sullied with the blood 
of a million victims, nor the altars of liberty 
polluted by the crimes of sanguinary de- 
magogues. 

Of such a man, all authentic informa- 
tion is valuable; and, in this posthumous 
work of his friend Dumont, we find materials 
with which no other individual could have 
supplied us. The name of Dumont, the 
jurisconsult of Geneva,—a man of distin- 
guished celebrity, and known not only to 
have lived in the closest intimacy with Mi- 
rabeau, but to have supplied him with the 





subject-matter and arguinents of many of his | 


most powerful speeches,—is of itself sufii- 
cient to give a stamp of high authority to 
these Reminiscences. Dumont, when an exile 
from his country, resided many years in Eng 
land 
Fox, Sheridan, Lord Holland, of Romilly 
and Bentham; and the latter is indebted to 
him for much of his popularity in foreign 
countries. 

We feel, therefore, something like a na- 
tional interest in this work; and, believing 
that our readers will fecl with us, we had 
great pleasure in receiving an early copy, 
and shall be liberal in our translations 
from it. 

These ‘Souvenirs’ are written in a very 
simple and unpretending style, and were 
evidently not intended for publication—at 
least in their present form: they were pro- 
bably the materials for a History of the early 
part of the French Revolution. The editor, 
M. Duval, has very judiciously given them 
without the slightest alteration, or any at- 
tempts to supply omissions. 





The following extracts are selected, not 
because they are the best parts of the work, 
but as best suiting our limits, and our wish 
to give variety and anecdote :-— 

“When we arrived at Paris in 1788, the cha- 
racter of the Count de Mirabeau was in the lowest 
state of degradation. He been employed at 
Berlin by M. de Calonne—was connected with 
all the enemies of Necker, against whom he had 
several times exercised his pen—and was con- 
sidered as a dangerous enemy and a slippery 
friend, His lawsuits with his family—his elope- 


He was the friend and companion of 





ments—his imprisonments—and his morals, 
could not be overlooked, even in acity so lax 
as Paris; and his name was pronounced with 
detestation at the houses of some of our most 
intimate friends. Romilly, almost ashamed of 
his former friendship for Mirabeau, determined 
not to renew acquaintance with him. But Mi- 
rabeau was not a man of etiquette; and having 
learned our address from ‘Target, at whose house 
we had dined, he determined to call upon us. 
The noise of a carriage at the door made Romilly 
retire to his room, desiring me, should it be a 
visitor on a call of ceremony, to say that he was 
out. When Mirabeau was announced, I did not 
send word to Romilly, because I thought he 
wished to avoid seeing the Count; and as his 
room was only separated by a thin partition 
from the one we were in, 1 supposed that he 
could distinguish the voice of our visitor, and 
make his appearance if he pleased. Mirabeau 
began the conversation by talking of our mutual 
friends in London: he then spoke of Geneva— 
for he well knew that a Genevese was never tired 
of talking of his country. He said many flatter- 
ing things of a city which, by producing so 
many distinguished men, had contributed to the 
general mass solargea share of genius and know- 
ledge; and he concluded by declaring, that he 
should never be happy until he was able to free 
that city from the fetters imposed upon it by 
the revolution of 1782. Two hours seemed but 
a moment; and Mirabeau was, in my eyes, the 
most interesting object in Paris. ‘The visit ended 
by my promising to dine with him the same 
day, and he was to return and fetch me in his 
carriage. 

“With whom were you talking so long ?’ 
said Romilly, on leaving his room, to which this 
long visit had confined him.—‘ Did not you re- 
cognize the voice?’ inquired I.—*‘ No.’—*‘ And 
yet you well know the person; and | even think 
you must have heard a panegyric on yourself, 
which would have made a superb funeral ora- 
tion.’ —* What! was it Mirabeau ?’—‘ It was; 
and may I be a fool all my lite, if 1 allow the 
SC ruples of our friends to prevent me from en- 
joying his company. I belong neither to Ca- 
lonne’s party, nor to Necker's, but to his whose 
conversation animates and delights me. As a 
commencement, I am going to dine with him to- 
day.’ Mirabeau soon returned, took us both with 
him, and soon overcame our prejudices. We 
visited him often, and, taking advantage of the 
fine weather, made many excursions into the 
country. We dined with him in the Bois de 
Boulogne, at St. Cloud, and at Vincennes; at 
which latter place he showed us the dungeon in 
which he had been confined three years.”’ J—12, 

The account of Mirabeau’s first triumph 
at the assembly of the tiers-état, is in- 
teresting :— 

“I ought, before I related this circumstance, 
to have mentioned Mirabeau’s first triumph at 
the assembly of the ¢iers-é/at. 1 was the more 
affected by it, because it concerned Duroverai,t 
and never was the most dreadful state of anxiety 
succeeded by more intense joy than on this oc- 
Duroverai was seated in the sa//e with 
some deputies of his acquaintance. He had 
occasion to pass to Mirabeau a note written with 
a pencil. M , who was already one of the 
most terrible speechifiers of the assembly, saw 
this, and asked the member next him, who that 
stranger was, who was passing notes and inter- 
fering with their proceedings. ‘The answer he 
received was a stimulus to his zeal. He rose, 
and in a voice of thunder stated, that a foreigner, 
banished from his native country, and residing 
in England, from whose government he received 
a pension, was seated among them, assisting at 
their debates, and transmitting notes and obser- 
vations to deputies of their assembly. The 


casion. 





+ Also a Genevese jurisconsult, and a fellow-exile of 
Dumont’s. 
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agitation which, on every side of the hall, suc- 
ceeded this denunciation would have appeared 
to me less sinister, had it been the forerunner 
of an earthquake. Confused cries were heard 
of ‘Who is he?—Where is he ?—Let him be 
pointed out!’ Fifty members spoke at once, 
but Mirabeau’s powerful voice soon obtained 
silence. He declared that he would himself 
point out the foreigner, and denounce him to 
the assembly. ‘This exile,’ said he, ‘in the 
pay of England, is M. Duroverai of Geneva; 
and know that this respectable man, whom you 
have so wantonly insulted, isa martyr of liberty; 
—that, as attorney-general of the republic of 
Geneva, he incurred, by his zealous defence of 
his fellow-citizens, the indignation of our visirs; 





—that a lettre de cachet, issued by M. de Ver- | 


gennes, deprived him of the office he had but 


too honourably filled; and that when his native | 


city was brought under the yoke of the aristo- 
cracy, he obtained the honour of exile. Know, 
further, that the crime of this enlightened and 


Virtuous citizen consisted in having prepared a | 


code of laws, in which he had abolished odious 
privileges.’ 


“The impression produced by this speech, of | 


which this is only an abstract, was electrical. It 
was succeeded by a universal burst of applause. 
Nothing that resembled this force and dignity 
of elocution had ever before been heard in the 
tumultuous assembly of the ¢iers-état. Mirabeau 
was deeply moved at this first success. 
verai was immediately surrounded by deputies, 
who, by their kind attentions, endeavoured to 
atone for the insult they had offered. ‘Thus, an 
accusation, which had at first filled me with 
dread, terminated so much the more to my sa- 
tisfaction, that the knowledge of this scene at 
Geneva could not fail to promote the recall of 
her exiled citizens.” p. 54—9. 

This anecdote is succeeded by one which 
we insert here, as it brings before us a man, 
of whose character no writer appears, to us, 
to have yet formed a correct estimate :— 

“T have not many recollections of these early 
proceedings of the assembly; but I cannot for 
get the occasion on which a man, who after- 
wards acquired a fatal celebrity, first brought 
himself into notice. The clergy were endeavour- 
ing, by a subterfuge, to obtain a meeting of the 
orders; and for this purpose deputed to the 
commons the Archbishop of Aix, who expatiated 
very pathetically upon the distresses of the 
people and the poverty of the country parishes. 
He produced a piece of black bread, which a 
dog would have rejected, and which the poor 
were obliged to eat, or starve. He besought 
the commons to depute some members to confer 
with those deputed by the clergy and the noblesse, 
upon the means of bettering the condition of 
the indigent classes. The commons saw the 
snare, but dared not openly reject the proposal, 
as it would render them unpopular with the 
lower classes, when a deputy rose, and, after pro- 
fessing sentiments in favour of the poor, still 
stronger than those of the prelate, he adroitly 
threw doubts upon the sincerity of the inten- 
tions avowed by the clergy. 

“*Go,’ said he to the Archbishop, ‘and tell 
your colleagues, that if they are so impatient to 
assist the suffering poor, they had better come 
to this place and join the friends of the people. 
Tell them no longer to embarrass our proceed- 
ings by affected delays—tell them no longer to 
endeavour, by unworthy means, to make us 
swerve from the resolutions we have taken ;— 
but, as ministers of religion—as worthy imitators 
of their master—let them forego that luxury 
which surrounds them, and that splendour which 
puts indigence to the blush. Let them resume 
the modesty of their origin—discharge the proud 
lackeys by whom they are escorted—sell their 
superb equipages, and convert all their super- 
fluous wealth into food for the indigent.’ 


Duro- | 


| 





“This speech, which coincided so well with 
the passions of the time, did not elicit loud ap- 
plause, which would have been a bravado, but 
was succeeded by a confused murmur much more 
flattering. Everybody inquired the name of the 
orator: he was unknown; and it was not until 
some time had elapsed that a name was circu- 
lated, which three years later made France 
tremble. The speaker was Robespierre.”59—61. 

The following is an excellent parallel be- 
tween the French and English character ; 
but it was more applicable, perhaps, at the 
close of the last century than at the present 
day :— 

** Few of the speeches made in the assembly 
were written by the parties who pronounced 
them. A Frenchman made no scruple of using 
the composition of another, and acquiring ho- 
nour by a species of public imposture. No 
Englishman of character would consent to play 
such a part. A Frenchman would put himself 
forward and make any motion snggested to him, 
without once troubling himself about the con- 
sequences; whilst an Englishman would be afraid 
of exposing himself, if he had not sufficiently 
studied his subject, to be able to answer every 
reasonable objection and support the opinion 
he had advanced. A Frenchman affirms very 
lightly; an assertion costs him but little ;—an 
Englishman is in no haste to believe, and before 
he publicly advances a fact, he traces it to its 
source, weighs his authorities, and makes him- 
self master of particulars. A Frenchman be- 
lieves that with a little wit he can stem a torrent 
of difficulties. He is ready to undertake things 
the most foreign to his studies and habits, and 
it was thus that Mirabeau made himself reporter 
to the Committee of Mines, without having the 
slightest knowledge concerning mines. An 
Englishman would expose himself to eternal 
ridicule, if he dared invade a department of 
which he knew nothing; and he is more dis- 
posed to refuse undertaking that which he is 
able to perform, than to be ambitious of doing 
what is beyond his power. The Frenchman be- 
lieves that wit supplies the place of everything; 
the Englishman is persuaded that nothing can 
be properly done without both knowledge and 
practice. A French gentleman, being asked if 
he could play upon the harpsichord, replied, ‘ I 
do not know, for I never tried, but I will go and 





see.’ Now this is badinage, but make it seri- 
ous: for harpsichord, substitute government, 


and for music, legislation; and instead of one 
French gentleman you would tind twelve hun- 
dred.” p. 162—164. 

Of Mirabeau’s celebrated speech on na- 
tional bankruptcy, M. Dumont observes— 

“ Mirabeau was not well acquainted with the 
subject, although he had published several 
papers on it, such as ‘ The Bank of St. Charles,’ 
* The Denunciation of Stock-jobbing,’ &c. But he 
had two able coadjutors in Panchaud and Cla- 
viere, the former of whom said, that Mirabeau 
was the first man in the world to speak on a 
question he knew nothing about. A ready 
conception and the happiest expressions enabled 
him easily to lead superficial minds astray. M. 
Necker, unable to keep in motion an immense 
machine, whose moving power was nearly an- 
nihilated, proposed to the assembly a loan, to 
which he had endeavoured to give a very seduc- 
tive form. He wanted, for this purpose, to 
make use of the credit of the Caisse d’escompte. 
Claviére who, I believe, had some personal dis- 
like towards the company of the Caisse d’escompte, 
engaged Mirabeau to oppose the measure. The 
assembly attempted to organize the loan, and 
proceeded with as little intelligence as on many 
other occasions. The consequence was, that the 
measure was unsuccessful, and the national 
credit, about which so much had been said, be- 
came entirely null. M. Necker was soon after 











forced to present another project, a species of 
patriotic loan, something like an income-tax, 
This time Mirabeau determined to support the 
minister, to whom, however, he was personally 
opposed. There had been no intercourse be- 
tween them; for the intimacy which Duroverai 
and Mallouet had attempted to bring about, 
had failed. Some persons suspected that Mira- 
beau’s support was given in order to fix the re- 
sponsibility of the certain failure of the measure 
upon Necker. Several stupid members, who 
thought that the assembly would be wanting in 
dignity, if it adopted ministerial measures 
without altering something within, proposed 
several modifications. Mirabeau was of opinion 
that the plan might be adopted without altera- 
tion. His principal argument was the ill success 
of the last loan, which the friends of the minister 
attributed to the assembly, who, by ill-judged 
modifications, had altered its nature. Thence 
proceeding to remark upon the dangerous state 
of credit, and the failure of the public revenue, 
he represented a national bankruptcy as the 
probable consequence of the rejection of this 
project. The force with which he presented 
so commonplace a subject, was miraculous; he 
elevated it to sublimity. They who heard this 
speech will never forget it; it excited every 
gradation of terror, and a devouring gulph with 
the groans of the victims it swallowed, of which 
the speaker gave a very appalling description, 
seemed pictured to the senses of the audience, 

“ The triumph was complete; not an attempt 
was made to reply. The assembly were sub- 
jugated by that power of a superior and ener- 
getic mind, which acts upon the multitude as if 
it were only a single individual, and the project 
was admitted without a dissenting voice. From 
that day, Mirabeau was considered as a being 
superior to other men. He had no rival. There 
were, indeed, other orators, but he alone was 
eloquent; and this impression was stronger, be- 
cause his speech on this question was a sudden 
reply, and could not have been prepared. 

* Molé, the celebrated actor, was present. 
The force and dramatic effect of Mirabeau’s 
eloquence, and the sublimity of his voice, had 
made a deep impression upon this distinguished 
comedian, who, with visible emotion, approach- 
ed the orator to offer his compliments. ‘ Ah! 
Monsieur le Comte,’ said he, in a pathetic tone 
of voice, ‘what a speech! and with what an 
accent did you deliver it! You have surely missed 
your vocation !’ Molé smiled on perceiving the 
singularity of the compliment which his drama- 
tic enthusiasm had led him to utter, but Mira- 
beau was much flattered by it.” p. 187—192. 

The plan of a counter-revolution by Mira- 
beau, is a fact so new to history, that we 
think it well to insert it here. 

“ Mirabeau called on me one morning, and 
said he had a most important communication to 
make. He began by representing in the black- 
est colours the complete disorganization of the 
kingdom, expatiated on the impossibility of 
doing any good with the national assembly as 
then constituted, and at length drew from his 
portfolio a paper in his own hand-writing, of 
seven or eight pages. ‘ Here,’ said he, ‘isa 
plan by which France may yet be saved and her 
liberty secured ; for you know me too well, my 
friend, to suppose that I would co-operate in 
any plan of which liberty was not the basis. 
Read it through without interruption. I will 
then talk to you about the means of execution, 
and you will see that they are commensurate 
with the greatness of the project. I cannot, how- 
ever, tell you all, or name the parties concerned. 
It is a secret of honour—a solemn engage- 
ment.’ 

“There have occasion to regret the imper- 
fection of my memory, and the lapse of time 
which has effaced from my recollection most of 
the details of this project. It was founded upon 
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the intended departure of the king, who could 
no longer support his captivity at Paris. He was 
to proceed to Metz, or some other fortified city 
containing troops and officers of known fidelity. 
On his arrival, he was to appeal, by proclama- 
tion, to all France. He was to remind the 
country of his benefactions and denounce the 
crimes of the metropolis. He was to declare 
the decrees of the national assembly null and 
void, as contrary to law, and founded upon a 
manifest usurpation of power. He was to dis- 
solve the assembly itself, and order an immediate 
convocation of the dai/liages to elect other de- 
puties. He was, at the same time, to order all 
the commandants to resume their authority, 
and the parliaments their functions, and to act 
jointly against the rebels. He was to summon 
all the noblesse, to rally round him for the de- 
fence of the monarch and the throne. Mirabeau 
was to remain at Paris and watch the motions 
of the assembly. So soon as the royal procla- 
mation should appear, all the coté droit and the 
moderates of the coté gauche were to vote, if my 
memory serves me correctly, that they should 
immediately follow the King and separate from 
those who were of a contrary opinion. If Paris 
persevered in its disobedience, all communica- 
tion with it was to be stopped, and it was to be 
reduced by famine. It was certain that, in sup- 
port of this plan, the clergy, who had been 
despoiled of their riches by the national assem- 
bly, would employ all their religious influence 
upon the people; and the Bishops were to meet 
and protest, in the name of religion, against the 
sacrilegious usurpations of the assembly. There 
were four or five pages in this strain. The 
project appeared arranged with much art, and 
all its parts seemed destined to work well in 
conjunction. 

“TI cannot describe my emotion, or rather my 
alarm, on reading this paper. After a silence 
of a few minutes, I told Mirabeau that I saw, in 
this confidence, the strongest proof of his friend- 
ship for me; that I had no observations to make ; 
that such projects were above my skill; that I 


was not competent to decide upon the fate of 


the monarchy, nor to give an opinion upon the 
differences between the King and the assembly: 
but that my resolution was taken, and I should 
quit Paris in two days.” p. 206—210. 

It suffices to add, that, after a conversation 
of two or three hours, during which they had 
some reason to fear having been overheard, 
Dumont convinced Mirabeau that he was but 
a tool of the court in this affair, and prevailed 
upon him to abandon the project. 

The following are a few scattered but pithy 
sentences :— 

“When Louis XVI. held the famous séance 
royale to annul the decree of the commons, who 
had voted themselves a national assembly, Mira- 
beau, in pointing out the dangers of such a mea- 
sure, said—‘ It is thus that Kings are led to the 
scaffold!” Of Necker, he said, ‘ He is a clock 
that always goes too slow. Mallebranche saw 
everything in God, but Necker sees everything 
in Necker.’ Of the national assembly, ‘ It has 
Hannibals enough, it only wants a ‘ Fabius.’ 
Speaking of the illusions which, having once 
governed men, were for ever destroyed, he said, 
‘We have long been looking with a magic-lan- 
tern, but the glass is now broken.’ ‘When a 
pond is full,’ he observed, in reference to the 
new political event, ‘a single mole, by piercing 
the bank, may cause an inundation,’ ” 

A bon mot of Talleyrand is characteristic. 

“The dearth which kept the people in a state 
of effervescence, and the scene at the chateau 
appeared, at the time, sufficiently to account for 
the insurrection at Versailles. 

“Tt was not till afterwards that a-plot was 
imagined and attributed to the Duke of Orleans. 
This suspicion acquired consistency, when it 


| that prelate (M. de Talleyrand) uttered these 





was known that Lafayette had insisted upon | 
the Duke leaving Paris and going to England. 
The secret of this intrigue has never transpired, 
but I recollect that, two years after, in a con- 
fidential conversation with the Bishop of Autun, 


remarkable words: ‘ The Duke of Orleans is the 
slop-pail into which is thrown all the filth of the 


revolution !’’’ p. 178—179. 


The following may be read with profit, 
and may a little enliven the melanchely 
drudgery of the Irish Tithe Committee. 

“¢Tithes,’ said the Archbishop of Aix, ina 
whining tone, ‘that voluntary offering made by | 
the devout faithful—— ‘Tithes,’ interrupted 
the Duke de La Rochefoucauld, in his quiet 
and modest way, which rendered the ¢rait more 
piquant, ‘that voluntary offering of the devout 
faithful, concerning which there are now forty 
thousand lawsuits in the kingdom.” p. 21. 





Poetical Ephemeras. By James Pennycook 
Brown. Aberdeen, Brown & Co.; Lon- 
don, Smith, Elder & Co. 


Tuis little volume (which, in its printing and 
getting up, does great credit to the Aberdeen 
press,) shows rather strikingly how much 
poetry is now written, because much poetry 
has been read. Here are amiable feelings 
and imaginative phraseology employed on 
picturesque subjects; and yet there is scarcely 
a line that seems the spontaneous growth of 
the author’s own mind. It is a volume of 
poetical words, and made us cry out with 
Jean Jacques, “ Les choses! les choses! Je 
ne répeterai jamais assez que nous donnons 
trop de pouvoir aux mots: avec notre edu- 
cation babillarde nous -ne fesons que des ba- 
billards.”” However, Mr. Brown has done 
no worse than many who make greater pre- 
tensions ; and if his ‘Ephemeras’ have no 
value as poetry—assuming that much-abused 
word to mean the melodious expression of 
original thought, deep feeling, and accurate 
observation of mind, man and nature,—it is 
but fair to acknowledge that his volume 
contains some pleasing verses. If Mr.Brown 
determine to write again, we would seriously 
advise him, when he does so, to lock up every 
modern poet in his possession, and turn an 
especially deaf ear to the syrens among 
them. At present, without any intention 
on his own part, he writes 
As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation. 
He will also do well to avoid taking somany 
steps in that hop, skip, and jump measure— 
Tell me, O mother! when | grow old, 
Will my hair, which my sisters say is like gold, &c. 
p- 8s. 

the said measure generally proving fatal to 
young versifiers, and often overpowering the 
strength of old ones. He will also do well 
to make sparing use of another metre, which 
is a great seducer of the inexperienced, be- 
cause, if the most difficult to write well, it 
is the easiest to write after a fashion, and 
has a light-horse-gallop grandeur, often mis- 
taken for real power :— 

The poison cup is in his hand, and in his heart despair, 


For wildly back upon the earth he flings his weight of 
care, &c.—p. 94. 


It is, after all, both a mortifying and mol- 





lifying reflection, that the carelessnesses of 
old writers occasion the faults of young ones. 
this 


On score Mr. Brown has a claim to | 
mercy; and we give a pretty extract :— 





Stanzas. 
Oh! methinks it were sweet to die 
While love's lucid tide in my breast is high 
Ere the quick bright feelings of youth are worn, 
Or the heart of its golden sunbeams shorn ; 
Ere the world is stript of the mask of truth 
It wears in the days of effulgent youth ; 
Ere its glowing hopes, and its fairy hours, 
Have died in their beauty—like broken flowers ! 
And, oh! methinks it were sweet to be laid 
’Neath the leafy bower, by yon elm trees made, 
And grass, that’s with daisies bespangled bright, 
Like the silver stars on the robe of night ! 
lis my own churchyard—my fathers sleep there ; 
And it may be soon in their re-t I’\l share !— 
Oh! bright be my life, and as quickly pass 
As the glistening dew from the emerald grass! 


Illustrations of the Vaudois, in a Series of Views. 
Engraved by Edward Finden, from drawings 
by Hugh Dyke Acland, Esq., accompanied 
with Descriptions. London, 1832. Tilt. 

Charles Tilt has some skill in producing a pretty 

book; this is a very handsome one ; it contains 

some dozen or so of engravings, of the romantic 
scenes of a most romantic country; and the 
letter-press connects scene with scene, and ties 
the whole up like a chaplet of flowers. We 
wonder how travellers tind out new scenes for 
the pencil, ina land through which our painters 
of the picturesque have frequently wandered ; 
but we wonder more, how these same Findens 
find time to work at so many undertakings. 

Why don’t they contract for all the graver work 

of the metropolis, build a factory on the plan of 

Owen, and reduce all other engravers to the 

condition of journeymen ? 





Facilis, Celera, Certa. Wondon, 1832. Sher- 
wood & Co. 

Tus is declared to be an attempt to render 
short-hand writing more easy, and of more 
ready application, by the use of simple charac- 
ters, for all simple sounds, and by determinate 
modes of abbreviations, according to the princi- 
ples of the English language. We certainly be- 
lieve the writer of this work to be master of 
the subject, for he has compressed the whole 
essay—theory, alphabet, abbreviations, exam- 
ples, and exercises, into seven pages! ‘Those, 
therefore, who desire to be informed on the sub- 
ject, will not lose much time by studying his 
work; and though we are not ourselves friendly 
to the use of short-hand, except professionally, 
we know that many persons are desirous of stu- 
dying it—having had no less than three letters 
within this month, requesting information on 
the subject. 


Important Facts, proving the great Utility and 
very great Superiority of Captain Jekyll’s Patent 
Portable Vapour Bath. By J. Jekyll. London, 
Saunders. 

Tus pamphlet contains facts and observations 

relating to the use of vapour baths in general ; 

but, of course, has particular reference to Capt. 

Jekyll’s patent portable bath, We have ex- 

amined not only the pamphlet but the bath itself, 

and the latter appears to us a very useful inven- 
tion; but twelve guineas is a price out of all 

reason; and, till they are manufactured at a 

much cheaper rate, the patent will neither be- 

nefit the patentee nor the public. 

Essay on the Right of Hindoos over Ancestral 
Property. By Rajah Rammohun Roy. Lon- 
don, 1832. Smith, Elder & Co. 

A legal question very ably argued, but of no 

general interest to the English reader. One of 

the prohibitions of the Hindoo Jaw on the sub- 
ject of marriage, incidentally mentioned, is 
strange enough to be worth quoting :— 

“ Let him not marry a girl with reddish hair, 
nor with any deformed limb, nor one troubled 
with habitual sickness, nor one either with no 
hair or with too much, nor one immoderately 


talkative, nor one with inflamed eyes.” p. 33. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


In the days of our youth when we first lifted 
a fowling-piece, and began our career as a 
sportsinan, to us the game-laws were as a book 
sealed; gamekeepers were heard of only besouth 
the Trent, and over the scene of our exploits, 
lords of the manor and squires of low degree 
existed, but at the rate of one to the ten miles 
square, We had not the fear of any one before 
our eyes, and blazed away right and left and 
straightforward, always bringing down some 
winged inhabitant of the air, and sparing neither 
the little nor the large, the savoury nor the un- 
wholesome. In this unsparing mood we heaped 
our hall table with all and sundry—the black, 
the white, the mottled, and the brown. There 
were ptarmigans and teals, blackcocks and 
hvoded crows, moor-hens and kites—in short, 
everything from the raven down to the wren. 
Our hall table was but the type or symbol of our 
library table on this eventful evening: here are 
books of all shapes and sizes, in all styles and 
in all moods; the lofty and the low; the inspired 
and the dull ; the practised veteran and the raw 
recruit,whom those seductive gipsies, the Muses, 
have wiled away from some worthy trade to 
pursue their will-o’-wisp vocation. We shall 
treat them as we did the aforesaid victims of 
the fowling-piece, some of which were plucked 
and roasted, and eaten with a savoury sauce, 
and baptized in their passage by the choicest 
wine; while others again were sent with com- 
pliments to some distant friend, or consigned 
at once to oblivion, from being rank and unpa- 
latable. So now to our task. 

1. The first work which comes to hand is the 
second volume of Pickering’s Milton, pertain- 
ing to the ‘ Aldine Poets’ ; a beautiful book, con- 
taining a large portion of that divinest of all 
poems, the Paradise Lost. It is needless to 
say more of such a work than that it maintains 
its high character for accuracy and elegance, 
and that some of the notes are new and valu- 
able. 

2. The second is a little wren of a book, 
called ‘ Cobbin’s Moral Fables, a thing fit for a 
child in size, but in value suitable for age. It 
contains many valuable fables and parables, such 
as influence Jife and lead it to virtue: nor is the 
preface unworthy of perusal; the ridiculous as- 
sertion of Rousseau, that all fables which ascribe 
reason and speech to animals should be with- 
held from children,as being only vehicles of 
deception, is very pithily dissected and con- 
fronted with the Scripture and Addison and 
Cowper. 

3. What volumes are these? Things of shreds 
and patches! verse and prose of all kinds, and 
on all subjects, It is the ‘ Album,’ with one 
hundred engravings, in two volumes, printed 
for Strange, in Paternoster-row. There are 
tales, verses, sketches, memoirs, and anecdotes, 
worthy of better company than they have found. 
Here the battered contributor puts forth his dull 
strength, and the youth just begun his infatuated 
dalliance with the muse finds a place open for his 
first lispings: of course, there is much that de- 
serves the speedy oblivion which swallows up 
more worthy things; but there are here and 
there bits and scraps meriting a better fate 
We cannot stay to particularize them. 

4. Mary Kerr Hart Key’s ‘ Enigmettes, or 
Flora’s Offering to the Young,’ published by Ro- 
bins, in Ivy-lane, is a pretty little book, yet, 





verily, it puzzles us sorely. There is much thatis | 


amiable, and sensible, and elegant; little that is 
vigorous or original, Some useful lessons are 
reduced to the limits of rhyme; and, on the 
whole, we have seen as indifferent verses obtain 
high praise; but we are in a fastidious mood 
just now, and coy and hard to please. 

5. ‘ Herbert's Country Parson, Church Porch, 
&c.’ is a very little volume, which contains 


thirty-seven different images of the duties which 


a good pastor performs who has the weltare of 


his flock at heart. We dislike nothing about 
the book but the name. Parson is rather a 
word of reproach than of holiness and endear- 
ment. We wish it to be widely circulated among 
the people and acted upon by the clergymen, 
so that scoffing might be abated, and the church 
filled with a devout populace listening to a 
preacher zealous in his duties. It is printed 
for Henry Washbourne, in Salisbury-square. 

6.‘ The Phenomena of Nature Familiarly Ex- 
plained,’ is a book, valuable in education, con- 
taining much in small compass, and well ar- 
ranged for instruction, It is translated from 
the German of ‘ Wilhelm von Turk;’ and is 
published by Effingham Wilson, Royal Ex- 
change. 

7. ‘The Poems’ of Henry Incledon Johns, 
are addressed by a Father to his Children ; they 
are moral and kind, and affectionate, and in 
some places tender. They contain several 


pleasing pictures of nature, 2nd much that we | 


can commend rather for purity than vigour— 
fur softness than for strength. The book is 
printed at Devonport, and is very neatly exe- 
cuted, 

8. § The Arcana of Science and Art,’ from the 
prolific house of Limbird, contains a vast deal 
of information of an useful kind. There is much, 
indeed, that might have been expressed in lan- 
guage more elegant and compact; but we shall 
not be fastidious with those who tell us what is 
worthy of being known. 

9. ‘ The Daughter of Jephtha,’ by a Gentleman 
of Stoke, is printed at Devonport. The verse 
is well constructed ; many of the sentiments are 
just, and some are new; and for the character 
of Azor, the author claims, and justly, the merit 
of truth and instructiveness. We could find 
some very pretty passages in this poem, had we 
room to insert them. 

10. ‘ Catherine of Cleves,’ published by Mr. 
Andrews, isa translation from the hand of Lord 
Francis Leveson Gower; and we learn, from 
those who have compared it with the original, 
that it owes some of its present attractions to 
his taste and fancy. There are very natural and 
powerful scenes, certainly, in the drama ; and it 
could not well be otherwise; for if the foreign 
work did not contain them, the noble translator 
has genius enough to create them in the neces- 
sary spirit. 

11. Of the ‘Sermons’ by the Rev. Cornelius 
Ives, we can give but a brief account. They are 
twenty-five in number, and pious and earnest, 
rather than eloquent; while they can startle few 
by the boldness of their speculations, they will 
gain the attention of many by their learning and 
their moderation. 

12. ‘The Tour in Westmorland, and Remarks 
on Grouse Shooting,’ by Gideon Michael Angelo 
Maude, is a singular book, full of pleasing ego- 
tism, embarrassments about nothing, adventures 
in bad inns, and mishaps on dreary moors—em- 
bellished with wild and prodigal-looking prints, 
which suit well with the harum-scarum nature 
of the writing. Whenever the author is at a 
loss for a subject, he speaks about himself; 
when he wishes for an adventure, he hastens to 
an inn; and when he lacks words for his de- 
scriptions, he has recourse to the poetry of Sir 
Walter Scott. He gives a good reason for the 
size of his book: ‘‘ My stay in Westmorland,” 
says Gideon, “ was certainly short, and the read- 
ing of my book is short; if my stay had been 


longer, my book would have been longer.” Of 
t=} , D 


the contents of the volume we can give no better 
account in words than we have done, and we 
have no room for extracts. 


13. We have also to notice the ‘ Introductory | 
Lectures read at King’s College,’ by Professor | imo . 
| the homes of his people he considered as 


Bernays. The Professor gives a rapid sketch 
of the history of German literature, and of the 





advantages to be derived from a study of the 
language ; and the first part is more than usually 
interesting, 





——— 


ORIGINAL PAPERS 





TO SPENCER PERCEVAL, ESQ. M.P. 
On, Mr. Spencer !— 
I mean no offence, Sir— 
Retrencher of each trencher, man or woman’s ; 
Maker of days of ember, 
Eloquent Member 
Of the House of Com I mean to say, Short 
Commons— 
Thou long Tom Coffin singing out, ‘ Hold Fast’— 
Avast! 
Oh, Mr. Perceval! I'll bet a dollar, a 
Great growth of Cholera, 
And new deaths reckon’d, 
Will mark thy Lenten Twenty-first and second, 
The best of our physicians, when they con it, 
Depose the malady is in the air: 
Oh, Mr. Spencer !—if the ill is there— 
Why should you bid the people live upon it? 





Why should you make discourses against 
courses; 

While doctors, tho’ they bid us rub and chafe, 

Declare, of all resources, 
The man is safest who gets in the safe ?— 
And yet you bid poor suicidal sinners 

Discard their dinners, 

Thoughtless how Heav’n above will look upon’t, 
For man to die so wantonly of want! 


By way of a variety, 
Think of the ineffectual piety 
Of London's Bishop, at St. Faith's or Bride's, 
Lecturing such chamelion insides, 
Only to find 
He's preaching to the wind. 


Whatever others do, or don’t, 
I cannot—dare not—must not fast, and won't, 
Unless by night your day you let me keep, 
And fast asleep; 

My constitution can’t obey such censors: 

1 must have meat 

Three times a day to eat; 

My health’s of such a sort,— 

To say the truth, in short, 
The coats of my stomach are not Spencers! 

T. Hoop. 





THE REV. GEORGE CRABBE. 

George Crabbe was a preacher and a poet, 
but though, no doubt, a good and laborious 
divine, he owes his fame in this world to his 
intercourse with the Muse. Of the style of 
his Sermons we know little, nor know we any- 
thing of the people to whom they were ad- 
dressed; but if they partook of the stern and 
unsocial spirit of his verse, then wo! say we, 
to those over whose unfortunate heads they 
were poured ; and ifhis flock at all resembled 


| the men and women of his poetry, then God 


be merciful to the preacher, for his people 
were past redemption. For the space of fifty 
years and odd, it was his pleasure to delineate 
the features of the people around him, and to 
report in verse the state of rustic society in ° 
manners and in morals. The spies of old, who 
cried out, that the water was naught and the 
ground barren, seem to have been of the 
tribe of Crabbe: yet they differed from the 
divine in this respect, that they believed not 


| what they said, whereas, there can be no doubt 


of the perfect sincerity of the bard. He saw 
nothing in humble life but want and crime ; 


upper stories to the pest-house and the work- 
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house, and the inhabitants themselves as the 


predestined heirs of sin and sorrow, whose 
chief employment was to cheat, and swear, 
and lie, and exhibit “ Their Maker's image 
more than half defaced.” ‘This picture of 
mental and personal degradation he has re- 
peated through almost all his works: we find 
it in the city, in the field, in the workhouse, 
and the cottage: he is, in verse, one of Job's 
comforters to the people, he consoles them 
with the healing doctrine that hell was not 
made for dogs: for the rich we know not that 
he opened, in imagination, the doors of Pa- 


tively acquires the habit of diverting his atten- 


| tion from unpleasing objects, and fixing it on 


radise; but the poor and the needy he has | 


represented worthy of nothing but “ penal 
fire,” and fit only for taking refuge within 
the jaws of that inexorable pit, which, like 
the public workhouse, stands open for the 
husbaudman and the mechanic. 

Now, this “Come curse me, Jacob, and 


come defy me, Israel” sort of style, isanything | 


but to our liking: and, were it ever so much 
so, we cannot conceal from ourselves that it 


is a view of humble society at once unjust | 


and unpoetic. The rustic population of the 
land are neither so wretched nor so depraved 
as the reverend bard describes them; there 
is no want of worth and talent among the 
poor; and, though we acknowledge that sin 
abounds, and that the manners of many are 
shameless, we hold it to be bad taste in the 
Muse to close the right eye on all the virtues, 
and open the left on all the wretchedness of 
the peasantry, and, pitching her voice to a 
tone sarcastic and dolorous, sing of the cure- 
less sores and feculence of the land. There 
is, no doubt, something wrong in the internal 
construction of that poet who considers that 
every man with a ragged coat and every 
woman with uncombed locks is fallen and 
reprobate, and who dipping his brush in the 
lake of darkness paints in merry old England 
as a vagrant and a strumpet. If we, however, 
dislike the foundation on which this distin- 
guished poet raised the superstructure of his 
verse, and condemn the principles on which 
he wrote as unnatural, we cannot for the soul 
of us be insensible to the matchless skill and 
rough ready vigour of his dark delineations. 
In inanimate nature he sternly refuses to 
avail himself of the advantages which his 
subject presents, of waving woods, pebbly 
shores, purling streams, and flowery fields: 
he takes a cast of nature homely, forbidding 
and barren, and compels us to like it by the 
force of his colour and by the stern fidelity of 
his outline: while in living nature he seems 
resolutely to have proscribed all things men- 
tally or externally lovely, that he might in- 
dulge in the dry hard detail of whatsoever we 
dislike to contemplate, and triumph over our 
prejudices and feelings by the resistless vigour 
of his language and sentiments, and the ter- 
rific fidelity of his representations. On him 
who refuses to give to the world his full sym- 
pathy, the world usually retaliates sevenfold: 
Crabbe is by no means so popular as his 
genius deserves: of late there has been a 
woful coldness on the part of the admirers of 
him, who has not been inaptly termed “‘ The 
Hogarth of Poets;’’ and his works, in spite 
of the intense laudations of all manner of 
reviews, remain undisturbed on the book- 
seller's shelf. The critic who first perceived 
the true character of Crabbe’s poetry and 
pronounced it untrue to nature, was that 
Anarch old, Gifford, of the Quarterly. “In 
common life, (he observes, ) every man instinc- 








those that are more agreeable : and all that 
we ask is, that this practical rule should be 
adopted in poetry. ‘The face of nature under 
its daily and periodical varieties, the honest 


| gaiety of rustic mirth, the flow of health and 


spirits, which is inspired by the country, the 
delights which it brings to every sense—such 
are the pleasing topics which strike the most 
superficial observer. But a closer inspection 
will give us more sacred gratifications. Where- 
ever the relations of civilized society exist, 
particularly where a high standard of morals, 
however imperfectly acted upon, is yet pub- 
licly recognized, a ground-work is laid for 
the exercise of all the charities, social and 
domestic. In the midst of profligacy and 
corruption, some trace of these charities still 
lingers: there is some spot which shelters 
domestic happiness—some undiscovered cleft 
in which the seeds of the best affections have 
been cherished and are bearing fruit in silence. 
Poverty, however blighting in general, has 
graces which are peculiarly its own—the 
highest order of virtues can be developed only 
in a state of habitual suffering.” With these 
sentiments we cordially concur; and from 
them we turn to the genius which the poet 
displayed in spite of the most forbidding and 
unpoetic subjects: we must previously, how- 
ever, give a glance at the history of his pro- 
ductions. ' 

When ‘The Borough,’ a poem, was pub- 
lished, in 1810, the public had forgotten that, 
in 1783, the author had made his first ap- 
pearance as a poet, and that, too, with the 
applause of such men as Burke, Reynolds, 
and Johnson. He was not insensible (who 
could be?) of the influence of such men, and 
claiming their approval for what he had in 
youth done, he sheltered his new poem under 
the name of Fox, who, it seems, perused it 
and praised it in manuscript, before his 
lamented death. All this, no doubt, paved 
the way to more universal admiration; the 
death-bed approbation of Fox secured a 
favourable notice in the Edinburgh, and the 
sarcastic spirit of the poem, so much akin to 
that of Gifford, favoured its reception in the 
Quarterly, while the singular merit of the 
work gave it a currency everywhere. All 
this, and much more, the reverend poet has 
himself related in the preface to his col- 


lected works, to which we refer the reader | 


for an ample explanation. In the ‘ Parish 
Register,’ published before the ‘ Borough,’ 
the author had a limited range of subject, 
and it was imagined that his muse, deprived 
of room for flight, had been obliged to droop 
her wings and keep nigh the ground. The 
‘ Borough’ presented space enough: but it 


was soon seen that her plumes were not of 


the soaring kind. It has been the pleasure 
of many poets to paint a sea life in rather 
romantic colours: there is much truth, much 
homeliness, and no romance, in Crabbe's de- 
lineation of his Mariner's Club, at the sign of 
the Anchor. 


The Anchor, too, affords the seamen joys, 

In small smoked room, all clamour, crowd, and noise ; 
Where a carved settle half surrounds the fire, 
Where fifty voices purl and punch require ; 

They come for pleasure in their leisure hour, 

And they enjoy it in their utmost power ; 

Standing they drink, they swearing smoke, while all 
Cail, or make ready for a second call. 

There is no time for trifling ‘* Do you see, 

We drink and drub the French extempore.” 

See round the room, on every beam and balk, 

Are mingled scrolls of hieroglyphic chalk ; 


| 
| 
| 

















Yet, nothing heeded, would one stroke suffice 
To blot out all—here honour is too nice— 

« Let knavish landsmen think such dirty things, 
We're British tars—and British tars are kings.” 

Of another stamp is the following—it is 
the picture of a loose liver fallen into mis- 
fortune and the vale of years. 

And now we saw him on the beach reclined, 

Or causeless walking in the wintry wind ; 

And when it raised a loud and angry sea, 

He stood and gazed, in wretched reverie ; 

He heeded not the frost, the rain, the snow, 

Close by the sea he walked alone, and slow ; 
Sometimes his frame through many an hour he spread 
Upon a tombstone, moveless as the dead ; 

And was there found a sad and silent place, 

There would he creep, with slow and measured pace ; 
Then would he wander by the river side, 

And fix his eyes upon the falling tide ; 

The deep dry ditch—the rushes in the fen— 

And mossy crag-pits, were his lodgings then; 

There, to his discontented thoughts a prey, 

The melancholy mortal pined away. 

The sorrowful softness of the following 

passage will go to many hearts :— 

Yes, there are real mourners—I have seen 

A fair sad girl, mild, suffering and serene— 
Attention through the day her duties claimed, 
And to be useful, as resigned, she aimed ; 

Neatly she drest, nor vainly seemed to expect 
Pity for grief, or pardon for neglect ; 

But when her wearied parents sunk to sleep, 
She sought her place to meditate and weep; 
Then to her mind was all the past displayed, 
That faithful memory brings to sorrow’s aid ; 

For then she thought on one regretted youth, 

Her tender trust, and his unquestioned truth : 

In every place she wandered where they'd been, 
And sadly sacred held the parting scene, 

Where last for sea he took his leave—that place, 
With double interest, she would nightly trace. 

That he who made these three delineations 
was a man of deep observation, and a poet 
of a high order, no one can fail to perceive ; 
in every page which he has written may be 
found passages lighter or darker, but all 
breathing the same sort of spirit, and all 
wearing, too truly, the sombre livery of a 
dolorous muse. It must not be inferred from 
what we have said, that Crabbe never de- 
viates into the paths of peace, and happiness, 
and virtue: he indulges us with many beau- 
tiful snatches of that nature; yet they are 
generally as brief as they are brilliant, and 
may be compared to a few stars in a tem- 
pestuous night, which only aggravate the 
general gloom. Of his ‘ Tales of the Hall’ 
we shall say nothing ; nor of the manuscript 
poem which lies in the hands of Mr. Mur- 
ray ;—that his works will be offered to us in 
a cheap form, and in a monthly issue, we 
have little doubt, yet we are not among the 
advisers of such a step. The poems of 
Crabbe appeal not largely enough to the 
sympathy of mankind to be popular. There 
is little imagination and much truth—it is 
the happy union of both which promises 
success first, and fame after. 

The stern poet we have attempted to deline- 
ate—the man was of a milder mood : in truth, 
Crabbe was one of the meekest and gentlest 
of mankind. He had a soft, low voice, and 
an insinuating ease of address, which won 
upon the most unsocial—if a friend desired 
him to shake a stranger by the hand, he did 
it, and not without a well-turned compliment. 
He was ascholar, and aripe one ; a preacher 
too, we have heard said, of much attraction, 
and a poet of no common kind; he never- 
theless failed to find preferment in the 
church—he contrived, however, to support 
himself by his pen and a small living which 
he enjoyed at Trowbridge, through the pa- 
tronace of the Duke of Rutland. He was 
of Aldborough, in Suffolk, where he was born 
in the — 1754; he owed his education 
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to Cambridge, and his success to himself. 
His health was generally good: he some- 
times visited London, but preferred his own 
home, where he expired, after a short illness, 
on the 8th of February, in the 78th year of 
his age. Of his kindness of nature, and of 
his continued possession of his powers, we 
are enabled, by the kindness of a friend, to 
give ample proof. He had been applied to in 
hehalf of Mr. Leigh Hunt, for whose fate 
many men of genius have expressed a deep 
sympathy ; and the answer which he returned 
may be considered as one of the last letters 
that the hand which traced the ‘ Parish Re- 
gister’ and the ‘ Borough,’ wrote : 
Trowbridge, 24 Jan. 1832. 

“ S1r,—It would ill become one who has been 
so much indebted to the kindness of his friends 
as I have been, to disregard the application 





which you are so good as to make in behalf of 
Mr. Leigh Hunt. My influence indeed is small, | 


residing, as I do, in a place wherein little except 
cloth is made, and little except newspapers 
read; yet there are a more liberal class of read- 
ers, though I am afraid they are not among the 
wealthy portion of our inhabitants. 
that I am doing myself honour by uniting, for 


the purpose you mention, with those persons | 


whose titles and names are annexed to the 
printed paper intended for general circulation. 
“ T am, Sir, respectfully, &c. 
* Grorce Crapsr.” 
* To John Foster, Esq. 
* Burton-street, Burton-crescent, London.” 

The clothiers of Trowbridge expressed a 
sense of their loss by shutting up their shops 
when the poet died—it will likely be long 
before they are honoured with the company 
of such a poet again. 


es 
ANSWER TO PAUPER. 
[Vide No. 222, of the Athenaum.]} 


Don’t tell me of buds and blossoms, 
Or with rose and vi'let wheedle— 
Nosegays grow for other bosoms, 
Churchwarden and Beadle. 

What have you to do with streams? 
What with sunny skies, or garish 
Cuckoo-song, or pensive dreams ?— 
Nature's not your Parish! 


What right have such as you to dun 

For sun or mvon-beams, warm or bright? 
Before you talk about the sun, 

Pay for window-light! 

Talk of passions—amorous fancies ? 
While your betters’ flames miscarry— 

If you love your Dolls and Nancys, 

Don't we make you marry ? 


Talk of wintry chill and storm, 
Fragrant winds, that blanch your bones! 
You poor can always keep you warm,— 
An’t there breaking stones? 

Suppose you don’t enjoy the spring, 
Roses fair and vi’lets meek— 

You cannot look for everything 

On eighteen-pence a week ! 


With seasons what have you to do?— 
If corn doth thrive, or wheat is harm’d ?— 
What's weather to the cropless? You 
Don’t farm—but you are farm’d! 
Why everlasting murmurs hurl’d, 
With hardship for the text ?— 
If such as you don’t like this world— 
We'll pass you to the next. 

OVERSEER. 


SS 


I consider | 





THE POETICAL WORKS OF MR. LEIGH HUNT. 

TuerReE are circumstances which of them- 
selves apologize for little deviations from 
established forms; and we are sure we shall 
stand excused for going out of our ordinary 
course to announce this work. Mr. Leigh 
Hunt, a labourer in the fields of literature, 
who has toiled on cheerfully and with good 
heart and hope under all the changing influ- 
ences of a quarter of a century, is now, in 
“ the sere and yellow” time of life, struggling 
against great difficulties, with failing health, 
and a numerous family dependent on his ex- 
ertions. This fact having become known, 
some friends have kindly taken upon them- 
selves to propose the publication of his Poe- 
tical Works by subscription, and thus endea- 
vour to anticipate many more anxious months 
and many another illness—in a word, to put 
him in advance of his difficulties. 

It is the anxious wish of those who differ 
or agree with Mr. Hunt in opinion, that minor 
circumstances should on this occasion be for- 
gotten, and that all should unite as in a com- 
mon cause to testify respect for genius; and 
whatever may be the issue of this appeal, it 
must ever be to Mr. Hunt a pleasant and 
consolatory recollection, that the honoured of 
all parties have given to it the sanction of 
their name, as will be seen by the following 
note which accompanies the prospectus :— 

Several of the friends of literature, having 
been made acquainted with the pressing dith- 


| culties under which a man of genius is unhappily 





sinking, are anxious to unite in one common 
purpose of justice and benevolence towards him, 
that they may testify their respect for intellec- 
tual exertion, and rescue the cause of letters 
from an unworthy reproach. They approve of 
the annexed plan, proposed with a view toa 
general subscription. ‘They invite every friend 
of genius in the community to join with them 
in promoting its success; so as to secure, by 
their united exertions, a solid testimony to Mr. 
Leicu Hunt, of their desire to see a man of 
letters, of his standing and reputation, not only 
rescued from the immediate danger of necessity, 
but put in possession of such a security of means, 
as would no longer leave him to the chance of 
repeated illnesses, and all the anxieties they pro- 
duce, in a man of sensibility and a father. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 
Tue many literary papers which monthly, 
weekly, and almost hourly, start into exist- 
ence, is one of the signs of the times. We 
have them of all shapes, from octavo to folio, 
and of all prices, from ‘love,’ as the whist- 
players phrase it, to one shilling. One of 


| the last speculations is the Literary Gleaner, 


Dover—F. Leveson Gower—Vassall Holland | 


—Mulgrave —John Russell — John Edward 
Swinburne — Edward Lytton Bulwer — John 
H. Hawkins—Thomas Babington Macaulay— 


Richard L. Sheil—Thomas Barnes—John Bow- | 
ring—Thomas Campbell—Samuel Taylor Cole- | 


ridge—Walter Coulson—Allan Cunningham— 


Charles Wentworth Dilke—William Godwin— | 


Joseph Hine—James Hogg, ‘Thomas Hood— | 


J. D'Israeli—Joseph Jekyll—William Jerdan— 


James Sheridan Knowles — Charles Lamb — | 


Walter Savage Landor—Henry Luttrell—Fred- 


erick Marryatt — Thomas Pringle — Bryan 


Waller Proctor — Leitch 


Ritchie — Samuel | 


Rogers — Thomas Roscoe — Horatio Smith— | 


Xobert Southey —Sharon Turner — William 
Wordsworth. 


The works are to be selected by Mr. Hunt 


(with corrections and emendations), accom- | 
panied by notes and a preface, and printed in | 


one handsome volume, price one guinea; and, 
to add to the value, it will contain an original 
poem, the first, of any length, that he has 
written for many years. 

The names of those, who are disposed to 
assist the present undertaking, will be received 
by Mr. Edward Moxon, 64, New Bond Street, 
Mr. Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet Street, and Mr. 
Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


which contains selected extracts from the 
new works published in Burlington Street, 
This, we understand, is sent free to all the 
newspapers in the kingdom ; and the fact 
will explain to our country readers the many 
little stars of intelligence which brighten 
the dull pages of some of our provincials, 
Among other novelties on our table is the 
Literary Test, the New Entertaining Press, 
Punchinello, the English Figaro, Figaro in 
London,Punch in London, the Weekly Visitor, 
the Critical Figaro, and numberless others, 
to say nothing of political papers, the more 
curious of which are, one printed on cotton, 
and another on wood !—the ingenious specu- 
lators idly hoping thus to escape the stamp 
on news-papers. Some are said to be pro- 
sperous, and we hope all are that deserve to 
be; but we have but little confidence in any 
permanent success, when we see that Leigh 
Hunt has abandoned Zhe Tatler, from which, 
for all his weary and laborious exertion, he 
never benefited one solitary fifty pounds :— 
his leave-taking is truly painful : 

“JT commenced it in ill health, and quit it 
in worse. It was the necessity of going to the 
theatre night after night, and of writing the 
criticisms before I went to bed, that broke me 
down; to say nothing of other anxieties which 
are apt to accompany most men of letters, who 
live by their pen.” 

But we must not omit to mention, that a 
new threepenny, called Zhe Spectator, has 
started at Edinburgh, which contains some 
fair articles; but then the Literary Journal 
is defunct. We are also shortly to receive, 
from the same goodly city, the first number 
of Tait’s Magazine, which has promised 
much in the way of vigour and originality ; 
and on the same day, Regent Street is to 
furnish us with novelty, and a first number 
of the British. A third monthly, of which 
we hear good promise, is a Nautical Maga- 
zine, which is to contain a register of mari- 
time discovery in all parts of the world. 

Of more enduring works we hear little. 
The first volume of the collected and embel- 
lished edition of the Works of the Ettrick 
Shepherd, is in progress. ‘The first tale will 
be preceded by a Life of the Author, from 
his own pen, brought down to the present 
day 

The Royal Academy have elected Briggs 
and Newton, as Academicians, in the room 
of Jackson and Northcote. We have been 
asked, and by good judges, what pictures 
either have painted, which surpass the ‘ Sale 
of Circassian Slaves’—the ‘ Death of Arch- 
bishop Sharpe’— or, ‘ Knox admonishing 
Queen Mary,’ by Allan; but we hear, in 
the way of explanation, that the latter suf- 
fers considerably from a complaint in his 
eyes ; and that the Academy are at this mo- 
ment in actual want of members who can 
assist in the business of the Institution; and 
that this weighed with them in their decision. 
There are now two vacancies to fill up 
amongst the associates, and, we believe, about 
fifty candidates. Stanfield, Fraser, Web- 
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ster, Hart, Rothweil (who is about to visit 
Italy), and so many other men of talent, 
that we had rather reserve ourselves for un- 
questioned comment, and cavil at the elec- 
tion, fall on whom it may—so becoming in 
critics, —than have the onerous privilege of a 
vote on the occasion. Before we take leave 
of art, we may add, that Pickersgill has a 
whole-length picture of Lady Coote, and a 


“ease (for Mr. Peel's gallery) of Mr. Goul- | 


urn, nearly finished, for the ensuing ex- 
hibition. 

The meeting last Saturday at the Artists’ 
Conversazione was very numerously attended, 
and, what is of more importance, there was a 
very splendid assemblage of works of art— 
in fact, it is allowed by all to have been the 
richest treat of the kind that has yet been 
seen at any of these meetings. Mr. Land- 
seer contributed many sketches—most ad- 
mirable and vigorous specimens of his fertile 
pencil. ‘The unfinished Portrait of a Lady, 
said to be a scion of a noble family, will 
long be remembered ; and the studies of High- 
land Sports were the theme of general admira- 
tion. ‘Too much praise cannot be given to 
Mr. Landseer for bis very kind exertions on 
this occasion, and we hope his example will 
not be thrown away upon his professional 
brethren. Mr. Robson also contributed a 
portfolio of drawings, all choice specimens, in- 
cluding two which were generally admired— 
a marine subject by Callcott, drawn with 
all that truth and fidelity which distinguishes 
the pictures of this admirable artist: and 
a drawing—a very rare thing—Caliban, 
Trinculo, and Stephano in the horse-pond, 
by Mr. Mulready : it was a very spirited re- 
presentation ; and although it did not realize 
the too fastidious taste of the artist himself, 


it met with the well-deserved encomiums of 


the rest of the company ;—nor must we omit 
to mention a drawing, done in his younger 


days, by that glorious old man Stothard, of 
the ‘Children in the Wood taking leave of 


their Parents.’ We cannot take our leave 
of this meeting, without congratulating the 
members of the Society on the successful 
exertions which they have made to redeem 
the credit, which they had lost by the pre- 
vious meetings; and we persuade ourselves, 
that a hint given in kindness in this paper, 
was not without its spirit-stirring influence. 
The début of La Contessa Lazise this even- 
ing, at the King’s Theatre, in the character 
of Desdemona, being “ her first appearance 
on any stage,” has been referred to by acon- 
temporary journalist as a subject of interest 
from its novelty: we trust our nobility will 
feel it as one deserving commiseration and 
indulgence—that they will show a generous 
sympathy with the sad fortunes of this noble 
lady—and that the musical world will waive 
for once, and it may be for one night only, the 
privilege of expressing any feeling of disap- 
probation, should the performance not equal 
their hopes and former experience. Curioni, 
we hear, is engaged to play Jago to Winter's 
Otello, with Signor Calveri as Roderigo ; and 
a Signora Albertini is the change for Castelli 
of respected memory. 
the management are quite in raptures with 
the condescending debutante, and are await- 
ing with anxiety her appearance in some cha- 
racter which will admit of the full develope- 
ment of those mental and physical powers 
which for this night are to be hid under 
the bushel of her amiabilities: for ourselves, 


The silly friends of 








we await the display with more philosophy. 
Literary puffing is bad, but theatrical puffing 
is detestable. It is also reported that Mad. 
Puzzi is engaged. 

An Opera Buffa, by Donizetti, is the next 
to be produced ; ‘ Vestale,’ by Spontini, is 
to follow; and we hear that, to gratify some 
medling patrons, Mr. Mason has promised 
to bring out ‘ Giulietta e Romeo,’ by Vaccai, 
who is now in London. With the present 
company, a good Opera Buffa may succeed ; 
but Pasta and Rubini are too fresh in our 
memory, to leave us content with second-rate 
singing, music, or acting, in an Opera Seria. 
The grand ballet of ‘ Cendrillon,’ is in rehear- 
sal—is this novelty ? 

Giihr, from Frankfort, we are told, is likely 
to be engaged as conductor of the German 
operas—we hope this may prove true ; even 
in Germany, he is considered a marvellous 
fellow. He was sent for to Cassel, where he 
reproduced operas of Spohr, with the greatest 
success, after they had failed even under the 
direction of the author himself! He, indeed, 
might teach us musical organization and 
discipline. 

‘ Robert le Diable’ is now ready at both 
our Great National Theatres. Rophino 
Lacy has adapted the words for Covent Gar- 
den, and the music has been scored from a 
piano-forte copy. The silent industry of the 
Covent Garden people has astonished their 
rivals at the other house. 

Mr. Bishop, it is said, reluctantly under- 
took his task. We have seen some of the 
music, which does not satisfy our expecta- 
tions; bereft of stage and scenic effect, and the 
novelty in Meyerbeer’s scoring, the music 
alone will not command success. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 16.—His Royal Highness, the President, 
in the chair.—Sir Charlas Bell's paper ‘ On the 
Human Voice,’ was resumed and concluded.— 
Alexander Barry, Esq., was admitted a Fellow, 
and John Disnay, Esq., proposed. 

[ Erratum.—In last week’s report, the name of Capt. 
Smyth, was misprinted English.) 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 13.—G. W. Hamilton, Esq., Vice Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Some extracts were read 
from a Journal of Lieut.-Col. Monteith, kept on 


a tour through Azerdbijan, and on the shores of 


the Caspian Sea. He ascended the lofty sum- 
mit of Sahend, between Tabreez and Maraga, 
the height of which he found to be 9,000 feet. 
In the course of his tour, Colonel Monteith 
received the utmost attention, both on visiting 
any places he chose, and from the guides with 
which he was furnished. Several maps illus- 
trative of the country through which he passed, 
were laid before the Society. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
. § Phrenological Society ........ Eight, p.m. 
Monpay, 3 Medical Society ...........- Eight, p.m. 


Linnean Society ............ Eight, P.M. 
Horticultural Society .........One, P.M. 
Institution of Civil Engineers . Eight, p.m. 





Tvespay, { 






Wepnes. Society of Arts..........+06+ 4p. 7, P.M. 
ie Royal Society ....... $p.8, P.M. 
THuRsD. { Society of Antiquaries. . . bight, p.m. 
Fripay, Royal Institution ..... .-$ p. 8, P.M. 
Saturp. Westminster Medical Society... Eight, p.m, 








FINE ARTS 





NEW PURLICATIONS. 

The ‘ Illustrations of the Poems of Burns,’ are 
painted by Kidd, engraved by Shury, published 
by Hearne, and amount in all to a dozen. Some 
have appeared heretofore in the Royal Lady’s 
Magazine. ‘They are selected from favourite 
passages of the great poet, and some of them, 
such asthe‘ Poor Man's Wine,’ and ‘ The Farmer's 
address to his auld Mare,’ are worthy of the 
verse. ‘There are others, however, which we 
like less. No man mad with tooth-ache ever 
gapes so tremendously as the sufferer in Kidd’s 
sketch; he knows that to open his mouth lets 
in cold, and aggravates the pain. The one we 
like least, is ‘ The Death of Poor Maillie;’ a 
shepherd's surprise is of a more subdued kind 
than the painter imagines. 

The third part of the ‘ Anecdotes of Hogarth,’ 
accompanied by twelve engravings from his 
works, has just been published by Nichols & 
Son, and we have no doubt will be acceptable to 
the public. Don Quixote meditating, and Simon 
Frazer Lord Lovat, are capital things, and 
Sancho’s Feast in his Island is still better. ‘To 
the anecdotes of Nichols and Stevens, Walpole, 
Ireland, and Charles Lamb, are added some 
dozen or so of passages from ‘Cunningham’s 
Life of Hogarth.’ ‘The text from many 
paintings by all sorts of hands, resembles a 
tartan-plaid—very opposite in the hues of its 
bars, yet blending well together and forming a 
pleasing whole. 

Number 6. of the ‘ Select Views of the Lakes 
of Scotland, contains ‘ Loch Ericht,’ in Perth- 
shire—a solitary and gloomy scene, such as the 
eagles and wild deer love; ‘ Loch Lydon,’ in the 
same picturesque county—a sheet of water lying 
on the dreary Moor of Rannock, a thousand 
feet above the level of the sea; and Loch Ran- 
nock itself, the inhabitant, as a highlander would 
say, of a very lonely and beautiful valley, some 
three miles broad and twenty miles long. These 
landscapes are accompanied by descriptions in 
prose, containing many curious and characteris- 
tic anecdotes of the place and people. 





s0 


* Love me, love my Dog,’ is a very pretty groupe 
of children, designed and drawn on stone by F. 
Wilkin, whose portraits we have so often com- 
mended, both for beauty and accuracy of drawing. 

‘ The New Church of St. Dunstan in the West,’ 
is a Gothic building of considerable beauty, 
with a very handsome tower, which is neither 
so long nor so tapering as some we have seen, 
nor so short and abridged of fair aerial loftiness 
as others. The print betore us has no architect's 
name, but, we believe, it is the work of Mr. 
Shaw; it is printed by Engelmann, and sold by 
Walker. 

‘Lord Amherst,’ engraved after Reynolds, by 
H.S. Ryall, though scarcely soft enough in some 
of its lines, is a clever work, and gives much of 
the fine light and shade of the original. We 
have seen nothing better in that style of art 
since the last work by the inimitable Cousins. 

‘ Saul,’ from the original of Varley, by Linnel, 
recalls that very noble painting to our recollec- 
tion. It is conceived from that affecting passage 
in Scripture, “ The beauty of Israel is slain on 
the high places.” The painter imagined that 
the body of the king had reached the gate of 
Jerusalem—mourners followed buried in grief 
—the very trees on the way side looked sad, 
and the towers were peopled with sorrowful 
faces. Nota little of this has found its way to 
the engraving now before us: it is published for 
Albert Varley, No. 47, Edgware-road. We 
cannot take leave of this subject without in- 
quiring, at the request of more than one artist, 
why it is that this tine original picture is placed, 
at the British Gallery, in such a situation that 
it is impossible to make out any of its beautiful 
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details? The artist has thrown a funeral gloom 
over the picture, that wonderfully heightens the 
effect; but which, from the position in which it 
is placed, makes it serve as a dark mirror to 
reflect the tawdry works of more favoured artists: 
and why is it that the name of the painter is 
altogether omitted in the catalogue? We direct 
the attention of the noble patrons of this Insti- 
tution to these facts: they are illustrative of the 
system of favouritism which marks the whole 
management ; but if they desire a specific proof 
of that favouritism, we are prepared to show 
that a courtesy was refused to one person, and 
granted on the same day to another, although 
the parties were known to apply for the same 
purpose, and that the favour would be an unjust 
advantage to one if refused to the other. When 
we drew attention to the treatment of Mr. Hall, 
of Salisbury, more than one nobleman asked for 
proof; this, in a question of taste, is rather 
difficult, but proof of favouritism we now offer to 
any noble director who shall think it worth 
while to desire it. 








MUSIC 


KING’S THEATRE. 

Tue opera of ‘ L’Esule di Roma’ has been 
thrice repeated to very poor houses. The re- 
marks we made from our first impression are 
strengthened in their justness on a rehearing. 
The trio is still a vulgar exhibition of mistaken 
feeling and acting—and Mad. De Meric still 
persists in closing a pathetic andante with a 
misplaced cadenza. Is there no ‘ gran-maestro’ 
to correct these violations of taste and feeling ? 
On viewing the orchestra from the boxes, we 
are convinced that the centre six or eight 
stalls in the front row, might be added to great 
advantage, it would draw out the tone of the 
band, which is now more noisy than brilliant. 
We were also amused on Tuesday with a triple 
authority of beating time. The prompter with 
a small crayon, with evidently an entire con- 
troul over the choristers—the gran-maestro, 
Signor Costa, with arm uplifted, urging the 
singers to sing faster than necessary; and, 
lastly, the leader, with his long-bow moving in 
the air like the telegraph at the Admiralty. 
We notice all this particularly, to bear us out in 
the truth of the observations of our notice on 
the opening of the theatre. Here are three 
persons assuming the same authority:—in the 
midst of all this distraction, Dragonetti 
comes in for a fourth, and with one of his pow- 
erful forzandos cements the whole tottering 
fabric. Let Monsieur Habineck, or Vallottino, 
from the Academie de Musique; or Mr, Gir, 
from Frankfort, be engaged for one little month 
to give us an idea of a “conductor’s” duties, 
and the band would be fifty years advanced in 
discipline. 


We are sorry to hear that Mons. Albert | 
! 


sprained his ancle on Tuesday, an accident the 

more to be regretted, as he is the sole male 

dancer in the ballet. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Exercises in Harmony ; designed to facilitate the 
study of the Theory of Music and the Practice 
of Thorough Bass. By James Clarke. Nos. 1, 

2,3. Cocks. 
The above Exercises in Harmony will be found 
serviceable with the assistance of a master ; and 
without, none ever published can convey a 
thorough knowledge of the laws and application 
of harmony. In treatises on harmony, we meet 
with endless synonimous expressions, which 
often puzzle the student to no purpose, in fact 
it is generally necessary te have a musical dic- 
tionary at hand; this objection, we are happy to 
say, does not apply here—Mr. Clarke has care- 
fully chosen those terms most generally received, 
and we recommend his work to all amateurs. 





Vital Spark: newly arranged by J. Ashton, 
Liverpool. Balls & Son. 

In lieu of a figured bass, originally by Harwood to 
Pope’s beautiful ode, Mr. Ashton has filled up the 
harmony in two parts, for a piano-forte accom- 
paniment, and rendered it more intelligible to the 
million. An intoductory adagio is also added, 
consisting of a diversity of harmony in the eighth 
bar, of which, the resolution of the fifth and 
sixth, in a chord of the augmented sixth, both 
rise to the same note, which is offensive to the 
eye, and naked even to the ear. Musicians should 
sparingly use figurative accompaniments to 
sacred music ; with a few exceptions, this ar- 
rangement is appropriate to the subject. 

Blewit. 


The Passion ballad, 


Preston. 


Flower: a by 
A simple expressive melody to pleasing words, 
which Braham has lately sung at the Melodists’ 
Club. 





THEATRICALS 
DRURY LANE. 

‘ The Self-Tormentor, or Whims and Fan- 
cies,’ a farce in two acts, was played here for 
the first time on Thursday. Its reception was 
not so good as “ green-room report” had led us 
to look for, or as our respect for Mr. Kenney, 
its reputed author, had made us hope that it 
would be. From certain inequalities in it, we 
are inclined to infer that it is not all Mr. Ken- 
ney’s—that he has been playing the part of 
* Mons, Scribe” tosome other person’s * Mons, 
Somebody-else;” and that the good is his, and the 
inferior his partner's; in short, that the ‘ Self- 
Tormentor,’ a well-imagined and well-drawn 
character, belongs to him, and the ‘ Whimsand 
Fancies’ to his worser half.— Mr. Crotchet (Mr. 





Farren), a middle aged gentleman, inclining to | 


the elderly, being so circumstanced as to be 
free from any real causes of annoyance, sets 
about generating them for his own consuming. 
In this he is very successful. His principal 
feat is disguising himself and personating a 
money-lender, in which character he visits a 
young gentleman who was to have married his 
daughter, but whom he has discarded under 
pretence of his being a rake, a wine-bibber, and 
a gambler. 
the secret of the disguise and its object, and, 
assisted by his companions and servants, en- 


The young gentleman is let into 


traps old Crotchet, first into kissing the maid, | 


then into drinking, and finally into gambling. 

The exposure thus prepared for, is made com- 

plete by the concerted arrival of the mem- 

bers of his family; the tables are turned 
| upon him, and he confesses himself caught and 
| cured. Mr. Kenney’s drawing of this character 
is pleasant and clever; and Mr, Farren’s acting 
was all that either author or audience could 
| have wished. But, although the character is 

by no means a decided copy from any other, 
| there is yet too much likeness about parts of it 

to several in which Mr. Farren is already 
familiar to the town, for that gentleman to suc- 
ceed in establishing his usual broad line of dis- 
tinction between a new part and all that he 
has done before. 

Mrs. Orger enacted a raw country lass with 
her usual intelligent stupidity—and Mr. Harley 
was excessively droll in a man-servant ¢o corre- 
spond with her. His exertions were rewarded 
by repeated shouts of laughter; but why did he 
begin the part in a country accent, and, after a 
few sentences, change to that of a cockney? 
Did his heart or his dialect fail him? There 





was some disapprobation expressed at difierent | 


times, during the progress of the second act, 
and also at the end, but the applause overpower- 
| ed it. We should say that the piece is hardly 
| strong enough for two acts, but, that keeping 


the good, and rejecting that which has proved 
to be uninteresting, it would do capitally in one, 
When Mr. Farren, in giving out the piece for 
repetition, spoke of its having afforded the au- 
dience an hour's diversion, one gentleman in 
the boxes roared out “No! no!” most voci- 
ferously. Whatever this gentleman's opinion of 
the work may have been, we must suggest to 
him that time, place, and manner were all badly 
chosen for its publication. 





We have been taken to task by a correspon- 
dent for not having, as he considers, done jus- 
tice to Mr. Jerrold, in our notice of his clever 
production called ‘The Rent Day,’ now acting 
with so much applause at Drury Lane Theatre. 
We have only to say that we desired and sought 
to do justice to this, as to every other piece which 
it becomes our duty to give an opinion upon. 
We gave ample praise to all those parts which 
we thought deserving of it, stating them, in so 
many words, to be numerous, and we pointed 
out, in no ill feeling, those which seemed to us 
to be defective. It would be childish to retract 
an opinion which was deliberately given, and 
which we still hold; but it appears that we were 
mistaken, when charging the author with cer- 
tain prosy disquisitions, on subjects which we 
considered more parliamentary than dramatic, 
in including the “Game Laws ;’ and for this, if 
it is of any sort of moment, we readily apolo- 
gize. The drama has great merits. This we 
said before—this we say again—and more than 
this, we shall be cheerfully ready to say of the 
author’s next production, if, as we hope and ex- 
pect, it shall bear us out in so doing. 





MISCELLANEA 

Le Livre des Cent-el- Un.—We regret to learn 
from Le Globe, that the praiseworthy object 
contemplated by the generous contributors to 
the above work,—that of relieving the publisher 
M. Ladvocat from the embarrassments his libe- 
rality had entailed on him,—has been entirely 
frustrated ; the publication has rather tended to 
hasten his ruin, in awakening the ill-will of his 
enemies to accomplish his bankruptcy. It is 
to be hoped, however, he will be thus sooner re- 
lieved from misfortune, and that the publication 
of Le Livre, if suspended, will be renewed as 
soon as possible. ‘The spirit in which the work 
was conceived, and the talent displayed in the 
volumes already published, cannot fail to do ho- 
nour to the literature of France. We have 
been the first to give our English readers a taste 
of its beauties—and shall look anxiously for the 
appearance of the next volume, to increase their 
gratification : it is with regret, that we have 
passed over several excellent contributions, 
which, from their length, could not be given 
entire, and of which an abridgment would fail 
to give a just idea. 

The late Mr. Fletcher.—It appears we were 
in error, in stating that the work on India, on 
which this unfortunate youth was engaged, was 
for the Entertaining Knowledge Society. 

Frame Tablets —These very beautiful orna- 
ments were introduced some few years since; 
but Messrs. Vizetelly & Branston have lately 
submitted to us a tasty variety, intended for 
mounting drawings, paintings, &c.; and so de- 
signed as to harmonize with, and seemingly to 
form a part of, the drawing itself. As the sur- 
face is not raised, they will lie flat in the port- 
folio or album; and we recommend our lady 
friends to look at them. 

New kind of Cannon.—An inhabitant of Bou- 
logne, near Paris, has, as the Paris papers report, 
without even the aid of a furnace, or any, but 
some simple instruments of his own invention, 
constructed a cannon of the size ofa four-pounder. 
It is of the thickness and length of a twelve- 
pounder. The shape is elegant, and the work- 
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manship of a very superior nro The expense 
also is said to be ‘five times less than that of any 
artillery now in use. It underwent a trial on 
the 20th of this month, in the plain of Long- 
champ ; four loadings, with a pound and a half 
of powder to each, were discharged with entire 
success; nor did the touch-hole appear to be 
affected in the slightest degree. It was minutely 
inspected by the Central Board of Ordnance, on 
the Ist instant. 

Discovery of H. Stephens’ Notes on Cicero.— 
A few weeks ago we noticed the discovery of a 
valuable Greek commentary by Stephens, in 
the Vienna Library. Another discovery, equally 
interesting to the literary world, has been made 


r 
| 


in a library at Orleans, where a folio edition of | 


Cicero, (that printed by Charles Stephens in 
1555,) with a broad margin, full of notes, signed 
by Henry Stephens, has. been brouglit to light. 
On one of its leaves appears the name of “ John,’ 
which is conjectured to be the handwriting of 
John Scapula, the faithless clerk in H. Stephens’ 
service, who plundered his employer of the 
‘Treasury of the Greek Tongue.’ This curious 
book was obviously destined for a reprint of a 
complete edition of Cicero’s works; the same 
of which Stephens makes mention in the preface 
to his ‘Castigationes in quamplurimos locos 
Ciceronis,’—a work which, however, was never 
brought before the public. Sixty pounds have 
been already offered for the Cicero in question ; 
but the owner demands ninety-six (2400 francs), 
and intends to presenta tithe of that sum to the 
hospital at Lyons, where Henry Stephens closed 
his eyes. 

The Chinese Insolvent Debtors Law.—The 
Chinese observe but few holidays, and, in fact, 
the five days preceding a new year are the only 
ones they keep. These five days are an incessant 
round of festivity; but there is a custom pre- 
valent at this period which would, perhaps, not 
be much relished England. Creditors dun 
their debtors in China as well as elsewhere, and 
during these holidays become unusually impor- 
tunate; and if their demands are not discharged 
on the last night of the old year, repair to the 
houses of their debtors, where, taking a seat, 
they observe the most profound silence. As 
soon as midnight is passed, the creditor rises, 
congratulates his debtor on the new year, and 
retires. But woe to his host; for the debtor, ac- 
cording to the custom of China, has then lost his 
face, and no person will trust him afterwards. 





How to secure Treasure.—It is, perhaps need- 
less to observe, that the late robbery of the 
gold coins from the cabinets of the National 
Collection at Paris, is such, that no cost or time 
can replace. They were the acquisitions of 
centuries, collected by men enthusiastically de- 
voted to the object; and obtained only by the 
purchase of the entire collections of distinguished 
antiquaries. With many, there are curious inte- 
resting nofitia connected, but none that will more 
interest the uninitiated, than the following, 
which is related by Spon, in his Voyages :— 
Vaillant, the celebrated numismatic antiquary, 
who wrote the History of the Syrian Kings, re- 
turning from the Archipelago, where he had 
been collecting various coins and remains of 
times long passed by, was pursued by an Al- 
gerine Corsair; fears for his unique and rare 
specimens instantly possessed him, and in his 
tremor, he actually swallowed twenty of them. 
A sudden change of wind enabled the vessel he 
was on board to elude the rover, and Vaillant 
got to land with the coins within him. On his 
road to Avignon he met with two physicians, of 
whom he required assistance; but doctors will 
differ as to treatment; and, uncertain how to 
determine between two contradictory counsels, 
he adopted neither, but pursued his course to 
Lyons, where he met his old friend and physi- 
cian, Doctor Du Four, as ardent an antiquary 
as himself, and to whom he related his adven- 





| 


ture. Du Four, ii d in the rapturous 
idea of beholding some new numismatic rarity, 
without thinking for a moment of the uneasy 
| symptoms which might necessarily be occasioned 
by the unnatural burden which his patient bore 
about him, first asked him, in the true spirit of 
a zealot, whether the coins were of the higher 
or lower empire: and, on being assured they 
were of the higher empire, Du Four was de- 
lighted with the hopes of obtaining such rari- 
ties, and actually bargained with Vaillant, on 
the spot, for certain coins—one part of the agree- 
ment being, that he was to recover them at his 
own expense, which he accordingly did. Du 
Four’s collection was, after his decease, pur- 
chased by the curators for the Royal Museum ; 
it has escaped the writer’s recollection, whether 
Vaillant’s passed into the French or Swedish 
museums. 

Schiller.—Gustavus Feuerlein has just pub- 
lished a Latin version of the whole of Schiller’s 
lyrical poems, at Stutgard: and we select from 
some of the happiest of his efforts, which are 
given in a recent German periodical, the sub- 
joined translation of his “ Hymn to Joy.” 

Yemissa summo Letitia ex polo, 
Of ammi 1 splendens, coelitibus sata ! 
Zu! igne contactus superno 
Nos penetrale tuum petentes, 
Injurioso vincula seculo 
Disrupta mitis vi magica ligas. 
Omnes beas fraternitate, 
Quo tua grata moratur ala. 
CHORUS, 
Amplectimur vos, innumerabiles ! 
Sint universis hec data suavia! 
Fratres, supra stellas supremas, 
Est adamans pater atque amatus ! 

A Kentucky Steam-boat.—The following spe- 
cimen of the western superlative, is said to be 
from the mouth of a Kentucky steam-boat cap- 
tain. While dilating, in a strain of exuberant 
commendation, on the excellence of his craft, 

ys, “She trots off like a horse—all boiler 
—full pressure—it’s hard work to hold her in, 
at the wharves and landings. I could ren her 
up a cataract. She draws eight inches of water 
—goes at three knots a minute—and jumps all 
the snags and sand-banks.” 

Tatauing.—The New Zealanders tatau their 
faces in a very singular but elegant style. The 
operation is thus " rformed: the instrument 
being dipped in the Ngarahu, or black pigment 
(which, being kept in hard balls, has been pre- 
viously moistened with water), is placed on the 
skin, and smartly struck with a piece of wood; 
the blood which flows is wiped away with a piece 
of muka or flax, so that it might not impede 
the view of the cperator, and cause him to form 
the lines or figures irregularly. After the 
operation the parts swell; and if the tatauing 
has been in the vicinity of the eye, the integu- 
ments around become so much tumefied as to 
impede vision for the space of nearly four days, 
and the tataued part festers: on account of the 
great irritation attendant on this operation, a 
small portion of the figures can only be done at 
one time. The custom of ornamenting, by 
puncturing the skin and inserting a colouring 
matter, is widely diffused over the globe; it is 
found existing at most of the Polynesian Islands; 
among some of the South American tribes, 
&c. a difference of the manner in which the 
tataued figures are formed, is found existing 
among them. ‘The New Zealanders tatau the 
face in circular or curved lines; the figures over 
the face of the Marquesian were more varicd ; 
at Tongatabu and the Island of Rotuma, the 
face is not tataued, but the arins, legs, and 

1 tataued i 
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thighs, and also the abdomen, are 
straight, angular, and waved lines; but at ‘Tah 
the figures formed over the body in stars, tree 
&c. surpassed all productions of the art I had 
seen at other islands of the Polynesian Archi- 
pelago; the females at most of the islands are 
tataued, but in a very slight degree. —Bennett's 
MS, Journal, 
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Days of 








W.XMon. | i } Barometer. | Winds. | Weather. 
Th. 9 50 29 | 30.20 "| loudy. 
Fr. 10 45 30 ; 30.45 Clear. 
Sat. 11) 43 31 30.40 "NE. - 4, Cloudy. 
Sun. 12! 43 33 30.20 N.E. | Ditto. 
Mon. 13) 43 33 30.10 N.E. | Ditto. 
Tues. 14) 38 23 30.00 N.E. Ditto. 
Ved. 15) 33° 24 30.00 | N.E. Ditto. 


Prevailing ‘louds —C€ uinulostratus, Cirrostratus. 

Mean temperature of the week, 5’ 

Nights aud mornings fair. 
nesday, 2h. 10min. 


Day aneed on Wed- 





Athenaum Avvertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 
Forthcoming.—Guide to Herne Bay, with an En- 

graving of every object on the banks of the Thames, and 
a View of the New Pier, by G. W. Bonner. 

Guide to the Theatres of the Metropolis, with En- 
gravings of each, by Bonner, and a History of the Rise 
and Fail of the Drama. 

The sixth edition of the “ Unknown Tongues,” with 
an’ E ngraving, by Cruikshank, of the “ Dramatis per- 
sone, 

Cruikshank’s Comic Album, Vol. 2. 

A History of the Church of England, by the Rey. 
Thomas Vowler Short, B.D. 

Conjectures concerning the Identity of the Patriarch 
Jov, his Family, the Time in which he lived, and the 
Locality of the Land of Uz, by the Rev. Samuel Lysons. 

Reflections on the Metaphysical Principles of the 
ogg il Analysis, by M. Carnot, ‘Translated by 
the Rev. W. R. Browell, M.A. 

Plotini ao ex recensione Frid. Creuzeri. 

Suidw Lexicon, ex recensione ‘I’. Gaisford, L.G.P.R. 

Index Grecitatis Platonice, Opera ‘I’. Mitchell, A.M, 

the Works of Archbishop Cranmer. 

Bishop Burnet's History of —9y Time. New edit. 

The Works of Francis Bragge, B. 

Origines Hebree, or, the ) a ard of the Hebrew 

tepublic, by Thomas Lewis. M. A. 

The Criterion, or, Miracles Examined, by John Doug- 
las, D.D. Bishop of Salisbury. 

Among eg announcements is a new periodical, to 
be called the Nautical Magazine work intended to be 
a Register of Maritime Discove in all parts of the 
World, with Reviews of interesting Voyages and Works 
relating to Hydrography. 

Principles of Astronomy, by William Brett, M.A. 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

Richard of York, or, the White Rose of England, an 
Historical Novel. 

The Adventures of Barney Mahoney, by T. Crofton 
Croker, Esq. 

Santarem,or, Sketches of Society and Manners in 
the Centre of Portugal. 

On the 3ist of March a new Monthly Periodical, to 
be called The Comic Magazine. 

The Feast of Kenilworth and Poet Life, a Tale from 
the German of ‘lieck. 

Mr. W. B.S. Taylor has nearly completed a trans- 
lation of M. Merimee’s Work, entitled a History of the 
Art of Painting in Oil, from the earliest period to the 
present time. 








Just published.—The Georgian Era, Vol. I. sm. 8vo. 
10s. 6d—James’s Memoirs of Great Commanders, 
3 vols. sm. Svo. 12, Ls. 6¢.—Smart’s Duty of a Christian 
People under Divine Visitation, 8vo. 6s.— Burton’s 
Sermons, Svo. 10s. 6d.—Tayler’s Records of a Good 
Man’s Life, 2 vols. fe. 8vo. lis.—The Shakspearian 
Dictionary, l2mo. 7s. 6d¢.; 8vo. 12s.—Haldane on 
snaplention, 12mo.3s.6d.—Crawford’s Discourses, 12mo. 
4s.—Juvenile Annual, for 1832. I8mo. 4s.—Charlie 
Seymour, a Sunday Story, ismo, 3s.—Macfarlane on 
the Christian Sabbath, l2mo. 4s.— Keightley’s Mytho- 
logy, Abridged for the Use of Schools, I8mo,. 4s.—lay- 
lor’s Sermons at Sheflleld, 12mo. 5s.—Treasure for 
Youth, from the French of Blanchard, l2mo. 4s.— 
Chantilly, a Novel, 3 vols. 1. lls. 6d.—The Seven 
Apocalyptic Churches, with Illustrations, oblong 4to. 


15s.—llarkness’s Description of the Neilgherry Hills, 
roval Svo. 12s.—Quintus Servinton, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Iss.—Revell’s Narrative of the Conversion of the Noto- 


rious Mrs. 1) —— , 12mo. 5s.—Ainsworrth’s Observations 


on the Pestilential Cholera, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





TO Se ee 

_ Thanks to a Subscribe r—R. N. P.—S. M.—R.M.— 
. P. 

L.—The letter was not received. 
not paid. the mystery isexplained. 

E. P. 

Thanks to Alpha, but we have not room, 

Chantilly — Mr. Macfarlane’s Seven Apocalyptic 
Churches—next week. 

*,* No. 166 of the ATHEN 2UM, is now reprinted, 
and subscribers can complete their sets, 


If the postage was 


must excuse us. 
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SSUES Se 


, inG’ COLLEGE, 


CLASS OF PRIVATE 


LONDON, 
petite att IN THE 
G 


“AL C AL A will commence 
Instruction in the SPANISH LANGUAGE, 


SPANISH 
Proressor J, Di 


a Course of Private 
on Monday, the 

















20th of February, at Seven o'Clock in the After- 
noon: and it will be continued every ensuing Movday and 
Thursday, at the same hour, dart iz the whole Academical 
fear. W,. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 
Just published, 12mo. 3s. Gd. bound, 


WELECT e PROFANIS SCRIPTORI- 

BUS HISTORIA; quibus admista sunt Honest 
vivendi Praecepta, ex iisdem Nova 
editio prioribus long 


varia 
Scriptoribus depronpta. 
p emendatior, 








London : Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Co. ; J. Richardson ; 
eres: J. Booker; T. and T. Boosey; R. 3S. Kirby; 
Wiliams ; Duvean; Harvey and Co.; “Whittaker and Co, ¢ 
and Simpkia and Co. 





Just published, in a beautiful diamond pocket edition, royal 

2mo. price 3s. 6d. roan lettered; 4s. embossed roan, gilt 
edges; and Ss. Turkey morocco, 

OHNSON’S DICTIONARY, with 

+ WALKE’S Pronunciation of all the doubtful Words, and 

Marks to show where to double the Cousonant in the Participle. 

Also, in the 


press, 


uniform with tue above, 


A Diamond Pocket Dictionary of the French 
Language, with copious English Inte rpre tations, and CA- 
TPINEAU’S Pronunciation of all the doubtful Words. 

*,* These, united, will form 
complete Dictionaries of these 
tions containing the 


at once the smallest and most 

Languages, being the only edi- 
Pronunciation, 

London: 

Of whom may be had, in one volume foo 

Davy’s ‘Salmonia,’ &c. &c. price Ss. 6d. cloth boards, 
The Journal of a Tour through Styria, 
Carniola, and Italy, whilst accompanying the late Sir Humphry 


avy. With Etchings itlustrative of the splendid Scenery of 
these Countries, By J, J. Tobin, M.D. 


W.S. Orr, i4, Paternoster -row. 





cap 8vo. uniform with 











Just pubiished, the 22nd edition, revised, 2s, bound, 
NEW and EASY METHOD of LEARN- 
ING the SPELLING and PRONUNCIATION of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, Containing French words in alphabetical 
order, with their significations in English, an introduction to the 
grammar, a vocabulary, Xc. 
By JOHN PERRIN, 

London: Printed for Longman and Co.: Baldwin es Oe} 
Rivingtons; Booseys ; rvey and Co.; Hamilton and Cx 
Dutau and Co. ; Whittaker and Co, ; J. Souter; ea and 
Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Poole and Co. 





By the same Author 
. . 1 
Elements of French Conver 
cabulary. 25th edition, 12mo, 1s. 6d. 





ation, with Vo- 





Grammar of the French Tongue. 17th edi- 
tion, 4s. 
French Exercises, with Rules of Syntax. 


13th edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


French Fables. 20th edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
La Bonne Mere, contenant des Petites Piéces 
Dramatiques. Sth edition, 3s. 6d. 


Second edition, with emendations, price 6d. 

VERY LADY OUGHT TO HAVE the 
4 Second Number of the LADIES’ CABINET OF FASHION, 
Music, and Romance, which contains, besides a very consider able 
and well-written collec tion of Original Tales, Poetry, Romance, 
Sketches of Character, and other pic on of a light, amusing, and 
instructive description, the following: 1. Four Plates containing 
all the latest Fashions for February, engraved in a superior 
manner, and correctly coloured, with a tall and complete de- 
scription of each dress. 2. sple ndid Engraving on Steel. 3. 
An entirely Original and Popular Song, written expressly for 
this Work; with seven pages of Music. 4. A very superior and 
well-finished wood engraving of Belem Castle, Lisbon. London 
and Paris arene for the Month. Eugene Walmer, a Relation 
of Facts, &e. & 

Londoa: G, Hen werson, 2, Old Bailey ; 


*.* A new edition of the 


and all Booksellers. 
First Number is now ready. 








Published this day, price 2s. a 3rd edition of 


, i r 
HE PROSPECTS of BRITAIN. 
ss By JAMES DOUGLAS, Esq. of Cavers. 

** The a anager to which we now er contains a rapid sketch 
of the religious, the moral, the intellectual, and the political state 
of England. With the boldness of a Christian patriot, and with 
an enthusiasm which high principles alone can sustain, the au- 
thor points out the corr: ipti mus Which degrade our public institu- 
tions; he states and explains the means by which the national 
interests may be revived; and he unfolds the prospects which 
may still be cherished if these means shall be blessed with suc- 
cess.””"—Brewster’s Journal of Science, for Jan. 1%32. 

By the same Author, a 4th edition of 
. - 
Thoughts on Prayer at the Present Time. 

In a sinall pocket volume, price 6d.; or neatly bound, with gilt 

leaves, price Is. 








In one volume, 8vo. price &s. 
The Truths of Religion. 2nd edition. 
In one volume, 8vo, price 8s. 
Errors regarding Religion. 
In small gvo. price 4s. 6d. 
The Advancement of Society in Knowledge 
and Religion, 3rd edition, 
Adam Biack, Edinburgh; and Longman and Co, Loudon. 
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. No. I. of the 


AZINE, 


On the Ist of March will be published, price 


B RITISH a. AG 


MONTHLY REGISTER 
OF 
RELIGIOUS & ECCLESIASTICAL INFORMATION, 
PAROCHIAL HISTORY, 
AND 
DOCUME we JR ESPECTING THE STATE OF 
tUGRESS OF EDUCATION, ETC, 
The Magazine now presented to the notice of the public, differs, 
in some important respects, FROM ANY AT PRESENT IN EXIST- 
ence, While ils chiel aim will be and jubtedly to difluse sound 
religious and moral information, it does N ek to be EXCLU- 
SIVELY THEULOGICAL; Dut will embrace other “topie s connected 
almost directly with public improvement. The education of the 
poor, their moral and religious condition, and their temporal 
wants, are objects of paramount interest, at present, both to the 
religious man and the politician, The Magazine will, therefore, 
embrace accounts of the plans devised for the improvement of 
both the spiritual and temporal condition of the poor, whether 
by societies (with reports of their proceedings) or by individuals, 





THE POOR, 





and will be open to communication on these important points. 
On all these subjects, as well as on religious matters,—ONn 
THE SraTe or THE Cucracn anp CLeReGy, as well as of 


other religious bodies,—it will seek to present FACTS AND DOCU- 
MENTs. And on this ground it will hope tor the patronage of 
the lovers of truth in ail parties, political and religious. For 
TRUTH, in most of the points here alluded to, is only to be known 
by the careful collection, and careful examinationof DOCUMENTS. 
Ail, therefore, who wish to know the truth, must wish for docu- 
meuts; and no one, whatever be his party, can wish to shrink 
from the inferences to which he may be conducted by them, or 
: ar that these faithful guides—if rightly used—will ever mislead 
Lite 

With respect to the pr 
Proprietors feel that they could not gain credit with reasonable 
men by professing that the management is entrusted to persons 
having no tixed opinions on matters so important as those which 
will be treated of ; they have, therefore, no hesitation in stating, 
that the Magazine isin the hands of persons BELONGING TO THE 











(CH OF ENGLAND, bor in avowi their conviction, that 
while almost every sect has its journal, it advantage and con- 
venience would arise to the members of the Church of England, 


if they, too, had theirs; that is to sav, if they had a journal 
which should not seex for discussions of matters where church- 
men differ; but rather give them a@ point of union on matters 
where they agree, and a means of promoting their common cause. 
But having said this, the Proprietors must add, that the Magazine 
Will always be open to those who may wish to explain or defend 
themselves against any charges or accusations conveyed in its 
ages 

. Mey trust that THe CLerey may find this Magazine an useful 
medium of communication on PROFRSSIONAL Matters, a medium 
which seems to them at present to be much wanted. They wiil 
endeavour, as far as possible, to give fullaccounts of all Meetings 
held on Religious Matters, as well as those for Benevolent Pur- 
poses, reserving to the Editor the right of making brief com- 
ments on any points which he may deem of consequence in the 
speeches reported. 

For the OxiGinaL matter, they can only say that they are pre- 
pared to spare ho expense for the purpose of engaging able Con- 
tributors, and they take this opportunity of inviting Contribu- 
tions, In addition to the points already adverted to, they hope 
very frequently to present their readers with Biographies of 
Remarkable Religious Characters ; anda jso with Records of the 
Manners, Feelings, and Habits of Students and Scholars, as 
well as of Divines and Religious Men of past times. 

In conclusion, they invite notice to the following list of subjects, 
which they intend to comprehend in their Miscellaneous De- 
partment, . 











MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 
1. Notices of the olden time, in extracts from Original Letters, 
or curious and scarce Works, 
2. Reviews of new Books. 
u. Events of the Month, arranged under Counties, confined to 
matters relating to the Clergy, the Church, and the Poor, 
Acts of Parliament respecting rare hor Poor—or moral and 
religious state of the Countr 4 whole or abstracted. 
5. Trials of Importance, referring to the same topics. 
rts of Re ligious Meetings, with Editor’s Remarks. 
ports of Meetings for betlering the condition of the Poor, 
8, Documents of ali kinds respecting Church Revenues, Poor’s 
Rates, Emigratidn, Population, Religious aud Benevolent 
Societies 
9. University New 
10. Clerical News— 
ferred. 
il. List of New Books and announcements. 
2. Ntate of the Markets for the Mouth, with prices. 
13. State of the Funds—List of Bankrupts—List of Patents. 
14. Gerdener’s Calendar for ensuing Month. 
15. Meteorological Register for past Month. 
rhe M: come will contain about Six Sheets of Letter-press, 
with a Wood-cut by a superior Artist: and will be — on 
the istof M AR « th and be continued Mouthly, 
Published by John Turrill, 250, Regent-street, “tose oe where 
Communications tor the Editor (post paid), Books for Re view, 
and Advertisements, are requested to be forwarded 
Orders received by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and Postmasters 
in the United Kingdom, 












ergy Deceased, Married, Ordained, Pre- 





price 





Just published, price ts. 
With a unique COLOURED MAP of London and its Environs! 
TNHE HACKNEY CARRIAGE POCKET 
DIRECTORY for 1832. 
NEW ACT, 


Comprising the 1&2 Witt. IV. ¢. 22, which com- 








INCIPLES adopted in the Magazine, the | 


! 


r . , 
ING JAMES the SECOND'S COPY of 
the HOLY BIBLE. 

This curious and interesting memorial of the STUART Family 
was presented by KING JAMES, on his abdication, to Compton, 
BISHOP OF LONDON, in whose family it — mained until very 
lately. It is splendidly bound in CRIMSON VELVET, with the 
CROWN, the ROYAL INITIALS, and Embossed Ornaments on 
the Sides—RULED WITH RED LINES. It is the Cambridge 
edition, printed by Hayes, 1674, in 2 volumes folio. 

These magnificent volumes may be seen at Messrs. J. and A, 
Archi’s, Booksellers, 61, Cornhill, 





8, New Burlington-street, 


post &v 


Messrs. Colburn and Bentley have just published the following, 
Ie 
In 3 vols. 
MEMOIRS. of ‘CELEBRATED MILI 
4 TARY COMMANDERS. 
By the Author of * Darnley,’ ‘ Philip Augustus,’ &c, 

Including Heury V. of England—John Duke of Bedford— 
Gonzalves - wep reenter seas Duke of Alva—Oliver Crom- 
well—The Great Conde—General Monk—Duke of Albemarie— 
Marshal Turenne—The Duke of Mariborough—Prince Eugene 
of Savoy—The Earl of Pe terborough—Marquis of Granby— 
General Wolfe, &c. 






Il. 
TURES OF A GE NILERAL 
of the COURT of CHARLES 
By LEIGH HUNT. 
“*A very clear and life-like picture of the chief actors and acts 
in the great drama of those stirring times.”’"—Athenaum, 


Ill. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with F 
CAPTAIN FR \NKLAND’S s “N “ARRATIV E 
of his VISIT to the COURTS of RUSSIA and SWEDEN, in the 
Years 1830—31. 

“ The facilities which the author enjoyed of mixing with the 
first society at St. Petersburgh, Moscow, and Stockholm, atlorded 
him an opportunity of describing the manners of high life in 
these great northern capitals, which seldom falls to the jot of the 
traveller,”—Morning Post. 


ADVEN 








IV. 
Tn 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE OPERA. 
By the Author of ‘ Mothers and Daughters.’ 

Vv. 
In small 8vo. neatly bound, and beautifully embellished from 
Jesigus by Stephanofl, price only 6s. 
THE CANTERBU Y TALES 
By Sophia and Harriet Lee. To be completed in 2 vols. Re vised, 
corrected, and accompanir d by a new Introduction by Mrs. 
Harriet 2; forming the Twelith Volume of THE STANDARD 

NOVELS, 





In 3 vols. pest re 
EUGENE A RA M. 
By the Author of ‘ Pelham,’ p ‘aul Clifford,’ 
Also, just ready, 
I. 


vols. post 8vo. 


OF A YOUNGER SON 


Il. 
plete in one vol. with Portrait, 
LORD BYRON’ S CONV ERSATIONS WITH 
CAPTAIN MEDWIN; 
Forming ee. enth Volume of THE NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


&e. 


In 
ADVENTUR ES. 





AITS EDINBURGH MAGAZINE— 
ADVERTISEMENTS and Bivts for the First Number of this 
Work, which is to be putlished on 31st March, must be sent to 
the Publisher, or to Simpkiu and Marshall, the London Agents, 
by the Ist of March, if possible, or at latest by the loth, Five 
Thousand Bills will be required. 

Early copies of all Books for Review in this Magazine should 
be sent to Simpkin and Marshall, who send Mr. ‘Tait a parcel by 
coach every Saturday afte won. The books, if required, will be 
returned to the Publisher, or delivered to his Edinburgh Agent. 

Communications for Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine may also be 
transmitted by Simpkin and Marshall’s weekly parcel, 





NEW oapemensl 
Will shortly appea 
IVING POETS ond " POETESSES. 
A Biographical and Critical Poem, 

Contents: Mrs. Norton—Campbell—Bulwer—Lord Mulgrave— 
Lord Gower—Wilson—Miss Landon—Uogg—Rogers— Miss Mit- 
ford—J. Baillie—Dr. Bowring—Croly—R. Montgomery—No- 
Velists, &c. Xc. 

Guith, | Elder, and Co. Cornhill, 








ODGSONS’ L IBRARY, Great Mary-le- 

bone-street, Wimpole-street. ALL NEW BOOKS of 

geueral interest are added to this Library on the day of publi- 
| cation, and in such abundance as to prevent disappointment, 





TERMS. 
£. s. de 





0 the Year. 


menced Javuary 5. With Introduction and Notes, in which the 32 3 O the Half Year. 
New Laws are shortly explained—lutroduction of Flys hinted | 116 0 the Quarter. 


at—and a proposal for establishing a Rewarp FUND, to encourage 
honesty in hackney drivers ;—Comparative Table of Old and New 
Fares, supplementary tto Quaife’s Directory ;— 

TABLES OF THE NEW FARES, 
from 93 different Points, according to the Government Surveyor’s 
Measurement; including the Regent’s Park and Hyde Park, the 
Theatres, Vauxhall, the Bank, Somerset House, St. Paul’s, St. 
Catherine’s Dock-,xc.—Diflerent Distances shortof a mile, shown 
as nearly as can be; and a Plan by which any required Fare may 
be easily ascertained ;—with 

THE NEW BACK FARE LIMITS 
on all the Roads round London, correctly determined from an 
actual Survey, Which may be relied on for accuracy. 

as — and useful, as well as seasonabje little work.” —Times. 

James Wyld (Geographer to the King) 
er Wm. Kidd, 228, Re geut-street ; 
Co, Ave Maria-lane; 


London 
08 


» No. 5, Charing- 





aud all other Booksellers, 


| The Proprietors beg leave to return thanks for that increased 
| share of patronage which they now enjoy ; and are determined 
} that neither exertion nor expense shall be red to keep tis 
Establishment at least equal, if not superior, in accommodation to 
any other Public Library. 











On the 29th will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with 9 Maps, 
price 14. 8s. dedicated, by permission, to His Majesty, 
RITIS H AM A. 
By JOHN M‘GREGOR, Esq. 
*** This work contains full aud accurate Sketches of the Cli- 





mate , Soil, Natural Productions, Commerce, &c. of Newfound- 
jand, Prince Edward Is land, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswic k, and Canada; with Practical Remarks on Emizra- 


| tion. The materials have been collected by the Author during 
his travels, and a residence of several years in America. 


rand, London. 


W hittake ry Treacher, aud | Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
St 
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Just ee) 
YATURDAY >VENING; 
J or, PHILOSOPHICAL MEDI A TIONS, 
By the Author of * Natura! History of Enthusiasm,’ 
: Inu one vel. 8vo. 
«“ That day was the preparation, and the Sabbath drew on.” 
London: . idsworth and Ball, 1s, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Ji whom may be had the 5th edition of, 
1. Natural History of Enthusiasm. 
Sections. 8VO. 5%. boa . 
* [cis full of admirable observations.’ —Literar y Gazette. 
“4 very able disquisition.”—Blackwo 
‘itissuch writers who alone ca “ obtain i rf rence fo 
over the spirit of the nation, and who, by unit 
prof wend love of truth, can make honesty of principle 
able in the eyes of the Woridas kunowledse—and both 
knowledge the puts “ every man. ’—Monthi 
sy the same Author, 
New Mode 1 of Christian Missions, to 
Popish, Mahometan, and Pagan Nations, explained in Four Let- 
tersto a Friend, = 8vo. 3s, 


In Ten 
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as respect 
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Now ready, beautife 


)sapanennaet 


y printed in foolscap svo. price 7s, 
a Poem. In Twelve Parts. 
CONTENTS. 
Draidical Sacrifice—The Vision—The 
Field—Battle— Defeat—Cartismandua—Treachery —The 
house—The Pageant ractacus in Rome. 
William Kidd, 228, Regent-street. 





Vow—The Camp—The 
Prison- 





Nearly ready, with Maps, 2 vols. 4to. 
ISE and PROGRESS of the ENGLISH 
COMMONWEALTH, from the first Setiiement of the 


hitherto un 
Civil and t 


ith Documents and Records, 


pub: 
ce History of the 


e Crimival 





, Hlastira 

pens prademe © “ 

By FRANCIS ? TV LGRAVE, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 
John Murray, Albemarle street. 





————<—<$<$—— — —$—— ——_— 


The Fourth Ed.tion, thoroughly revised and corrected, aud con- 
a ¢ all the improvements of the latest German edition, of 
HE GREEK GRAMMAR ot AUGUSTUS 
MATTHIA, ts Now READY. 
John Murr Albe emarle street, 











In a few days will be published, 2 vols. small 8vo. 12s 
SSAYS— MORAL and POLIT ic AL. 
3y ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. Poet-Laureate. 
Also, Author, a new edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
Colloquies on the Rise, Progress, and Prospects 
of Society. 


by the same 


John Murray, Albemarle 


street. 


On Tuesday next will be published, 


YAMBRIDGE EXAMINATION 


: QUESTIONS on THUCYDIDES. Royal i8mo. ts. 6d. 
2, A Literal Translation of Xenophon’s 
gesilaus ; also of Cesar de Bello Gailico, Books 5 and 6. 12mo. 


price 5s. 
Cambridge : Printed for W. P 


Simphin au 
Co, Glasgow. 


Grant. Sold by Whittaker and 
Co.; and R. Priestley, London; Reid and 





Of whom may be had, 


1. Nos. 21, 22, and 23 of the Private Tutor; 
taining an Elementary Theory of Numbers. 
By J. M. F. Wright, B.A. 

2. Cambridge College Exa minations for Fel- 
lowships and Scholarships at Trinity and St. Johu’s. svo. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


Treatise on the 
Price 6s. 


sewed, 


College Examinations on the 
8vo. sewed, Ss. 6d. 


8. Cambridge 
Greek Testament. 


4. Cambridge Examinations for Hebrew 
Scholarships. 8vo. sewed, : 
The above Examinations may be had in one volume, price 8s. 


5. A Supplement to Wood’s Algebra. By 
J.M. F. Wright, B.A, 8vo. bound in cloth, 12s. 
6. Hints and Answers; being a Key to a 
Collection of S athematical Examination Papers, as given at the 
P 


several Colle, + containing Euclid, Arithmetic, and 
Algebra. vo. boards, 75. 6d. 





7. Index to Aschylus, uniform with Beck's 


Index to Euripides. vo. 12s. 
8. Index in Tragicos Grecos. 2 vols. 8vo. 
wa 


A Collection of Cambridge Mathematical 
Eeicatn m Papers, as given at the several Colleges 
Paris, Part I. Pure Mathematics. Part I. 
7s. 6d. eac “4 


10. Cambridge Classical Examination Papers. 
This work comprises Specimens of the Examinations for different 
University Scholarsiips, the . al Tripos, and the Classical 
Medal; together with Colle Annual Exa aiuation Papers, sy> 
tematically arran ged. One 5 oe e volume, 8vO. 15s . 


ll. Wright's Tr: anslation of Newton’s Prin- 
cipia. Part I. containing Sections 1, 2, 3, with Note s, 
and Deductions; the whole being "arrainge din the 
Tutorial Mss. ‘bvo. boards, 10s. 6¢ 


12. Index Accuratus et Copiosus Verborum, 
Formularumque omnium in Earipidis Trag. integris et Deper- 


ditarum Fragmentis necnon Ey; 
C. D. Beckius. 8vo. 1, 1s. 


n Two 
Mixed Mathematics, 








Examples, 
manner of 





pistolis occurrentium, Curavit 


13. Index Accuratus et Copiosus \ 
Formularumque omnium in Sophoclis Trag. inte 
ditarum Fragwentis oceurreatium, svo. 135. 


erborum, 
gris et Deper- 


14. Art of Latin Poetry; grounded on the 
Work of M. C. D. Jani. 8vo. boards, 8s. 


ms A Syllabus of Plane Trigonometry. 8vo. 





A CATALOGUE OF FIVE THOUSAND BOOKS, 
GRATIS, ON APPLICATION, 


A LIST OF WORKS 
At Reduced Prices, 
ON SALE, BY M. A. NATTALI, 


24, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 
1,Q@:TUART and REVETT’S ANTIQUI- 
TIES of ATHENS, greatly improved and extended by 
add it mal Netes and Researches of Classic and Professional — 
vellers, edited by Messrs. KINNARD, COCKERELL, 
In 4 volumes, royal folio, with about 200 Plates, in cl oth boare is, 
9l. 95.; published at 151, 15s. 

#.* Subscribers desirous of oP haga their Sets, may be sup- 
plied with any odd Parts, price 6s. each, ou making early appli- 
cation, 

2. Stuart and Revett. The Supplemen- 
tary Volume (forming either the fourth or fifth) to the old edi- 
tion, comprises the Architectural Researches and Antiquities of 
Messrs. Kinuard, Cockerell, Donaldson, Jenkius, and Railton; 
printed on imperial folio, and containing 60 Plates, finely exe- 
cuted, in cloth boaids, 3/. t2s.; published at 6/, 12s. 

3. Britton and Pugin’s Architectural Illus- 
trations of the Public Buildings of London, 

TheWork consists of Une Hundred and Forty-four ag vings 
in outline, beautifully executed by J. Le Keux, o_o c. 
Gladwin, we ., from Drawings aud Measurements by Pui in, 
G,. Cattermole, avd other eminent Artists. The Sinoric al and 
ccounts are by J. Britton, F.S.A., Joseph Gwiit, 
Papwor.h, Xec., and which embrace ample Mlustra- 
tions of the Churches of St. Paul, Westminster Abbey, St. 
St. Stephen, St. Bride, St. Luke, Chelsea, St. Pancras, Mary le- 
bone, the Temple, &« also copious Historical aud Descriptive 
Accounts aud wings of all the Loudon Theatres, all the 
, including the New London, the Terraces in 


k, the Bank, 











the Council Office, Law Courts, Diorama, Cotos- 
seum, Carlton House, Somerset House, Colleze of Pliysicians, 
both old and new, Westminster Hall, Mansion House; also of 


the Houses and Gatleries of the Marquess of Uxbridg 
Hope, Esq., Johu Soane, Esq., John Nash, Esq., &c. Xe. 
++ 2d. 12s. 6d. Published at 5/. 5s 


Thomas. 





Iwo vols. demy 8vo.cloth 








Two s imperial 6vo. 241. 4s. Od. Published at 8/. 85. 
paper, cloth ... -J5 
Two vols, reyal 4to. 





' roo my) 
Indi: paper, cof which very ¢7 


few remain, 


. 78 Od, Published at 141. 14s. 
t. Neale and Le Keux’s Views of the Col- 
legiate and Parochial Churches of Great Britain,with Historical 
and Architectural Descriptions, Ninety-six Plates, 
Two vols, royal 8vo. in Cloth ....eee t. 10s. Publishedat 5/. 
Pwo vols, 4to, wie fs on India paper, 
(arranging with Britton’s Cathe-? 5l. 
dri tls,) inc loth ececcceces 
‘The Organic Remains of a former 
ins 3 vols. 4to, with 54 coloured Plates. Price 6d. € 
at 10/, 10s.in cloth, An Examination of the Mineralized Kemains 
of the Vewetables and Animals of the Antediluvian World; gce- 
nerally termed Extraneous Fossits. By James Parkinson, Vol. 1 
may be had separately, price 2d. 12s. 6d. cloth. 





0s. Published at 102, 


World. 


s-; published 





In crown ovo. With 10 Plates, price 12s. cloth, a new edition, 
corrected by the Author, . 

G. An Introduction to the Study of Fossil 

Organic Remains, especially those found in the Briti h Strata; 


intended to aid the Student in his Lnquiries respecting Uc Nature 
of Fo snd their Connexion with the Formation of the Earth, 
By James Parkinson, 

7. Dr. Turton’s Bivalve Shells of the British 
Islands, syste oe ay arranged, with 20 Plates 
Sowerby. 4to » pr .} published at 4/. 

8. W atts’ s s Bibliothee: i Britannica; 
Index to British and Foreign Literature. 4 vols. 
6l. 63.5 publ ished at 11d. Lis 
Parts to comp she te Sets, at 10s, 


coloured by 





or,General 
4to. in cloth, 





ae each. 


This Work is of the highest utility. Vol and Il. containa 
complete Catalogue of oye and their Wore their various 
editions, sizes, and prices. Vol. [Land IV, constitute an Index 


or Key to all that has been written on every subject. 

9. Dibdin’s Library Companion. In 1 large 
vol. 8vo. (800 pa Price l4s. boards; published at 1. 8s 

10. The Earls of Clarendon and Rochester's 
Diaries and Correspondence; containing particulars of the Revo- 
lution. Edited by S.W. Singer. 10 Plates. 2 vols, 4toe boards. 
al, 12s. 6d.; published at 5/. 5s. as : ¥ 

11. Dyer’s Privileges of the University of 
Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. boards, 10.; published at 2/, 2s. 

12. Sir Wm. Dugdale’s Lite, Diary, and Cor- 
edited by Ww m. Hamper, Esq. Portraits and 
Royal 4to. rea 1d. 4s.; published at 2/, 2s. 


ges). 








respondence. 
Autographs. 


CHINA.’ 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 2s. 6d. sewed 
RITISH RELATIONS pe the 
CHINESE EMPIRE in 1832; COMPARATIN ATE- 
MENT of ee ENGLISH and AMERICAN TRADE wi Ny INDL A 
and CANT 
Printed “si Parbury, Allen, and Co. 


Leadenhall-street. 


Just published, the sth edition, corrected 


and enlarged, 
6s. vound 
‘THE ELEMENTS of ENGLISH COM- 
POSITION. 
By DAVID IRVING, LL.D. 
Whittaker, Treacher and Co. Ave Maria-lane, London; 
Vaugh and Innes, Edinburgh. 


and 


he 2nd edition, in 2 vols. with 22 plates, 


NARRATIVE of the PE NINS SULAR 


ti = «6CWARY. 

By Lieut.-Colonel LEITH HAY, F.R.S.E. 
. Treacher and Co. Ave Maria-lane, London; W. 
Edinburgh; and Curry and Son, Dublin, 





Whittake 
Tait, 


Just published, pric 
Ot LINES of a CONS1 i iv TION for the 
*UNIVERSITY of LONDON,’ proposed for the Consi- 
deration of the Proprietors, Donors, and Professors. 
By JAMES YATES, M.A. F.L. and G.S, &e, 
Londen; Baldwin and Cradeck, 


Martin, | 


| 


| 


Regent's 





This ed is published, illustrated with ay _ox <n 


gravings, drawn by W. Swainson, Esc 
.HE: ZOOLOGY of NOwint ‘AME RIC A, 
Part IL. containing the BIRDS. 
N RICHARDSON, M.D. 
Surgeon of the late Expedition ander Captain Franklin. 
Printed uniformly with the Narratives of Captains Franklin's 
and Parry’s Expeditions, to which it may be considered to be an 
Appendix. 
John Murrey, Albemarle-street. 


_—_— iia ee 


NHOLERA MORBUS.—The Board of 
_/ Health strongly recommend the use of the CHLORIDES 
ol L IME and SODA as one of the best preventives of this most 
dreadful malady.—BAKER and MACQUEEN, Manufacturing 
Chemists, 201, Strand, are preparing them on sach an extensive 
scale as to be able to supply the Public at nearly half the usual 
prices, viz. 
Quart Bottie of Chioride of Lime .. 
Ditto Ditto Soda . - 6d. 
THE PRINCIPAL PROPERTIES OF THE CHLORIDES ARE 
To prevent Infection from Small-pox, Measies,CHoLERa Morsus, 
Searlerand Typhus Fever, &c. 
To keep Meat, Fish, and Game sweet in the hottest weather, and 
to restore them When talute 
To purify bad or dirty Water. 
To disinfect Sick Chambers and all crowded Places. 
To destroy Garden Lnsects, 
To remove Stains from Linens. 
Vo correct ali offensive Odours, from whatever cause arising; 








Od. 





C. 
Venders of these Chlorides are Nor liable to ia- 
being subject to the Stamp Daty. 

43 per cent. cheaper than those prepared by any other 
facturer. 

Sold by all respectable Chemists ; 
Strand. 





Manu- 


and atthe Manufactory, 201, 

cniteiniainnaniniamninmasinht — 
IMPORTANT TO THE FASHIONABLE ECUNOMIST! 

EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Gentlemen having 

ny quantity of Left-off Wearing Apparel, are most respect 

fucty informed that the same are purchased for Cash, the utmost 

value being given; or New Clothes will, if desired, be made in 

Exchange, of the best quality, aud in strict accordance with the 

Fashions of the Day.—Apply, personally or by letter, to STEPHEN 

PEARSON, 22, Lamb’s Conduil-street. 

British and Foreign Costumes, Naval and Military Uniforms, 
Court and Fancy Dresses, and Plain Clothes of every description. 

Officers and Gentlemen arriving from the Eastand West fndies 
will find this a most favourable opportunity, as the eer 
trading conunexions are ramitied througheut remote Colon 
where habiliments are in coustant requisitioa ; he cau, the refore’ 
treat for purchases upon the most liberal termes, 

N.B. Books in all Languages will also be purchased, in large 
or small collections, for Cash, or on a principle of mutual ac- 
commodation. —Ge nue men waited upon five miles from London, 

* 22, Lamb’s Conduit street. 











-Dpee .—) PN TAT) r 
ARKER’S PATENT FOUNTAIN 
LAMPS for DINNER TABLES, DRAWING ROOMs, 
&c.; giving the light of three, six, or nine candies each. 
Extract from the Report  f the Royal Institute of France on the 
Fountain Lamp. 

“* This Lamp is remarkable for its simplicity of construction— 
for its clean for its being easily trimmed, requiring no pre- 
caution but what every servant can take; and the light which it 
distributes unites all the qualities which can be desired, and 
equals the results of the best mechanical Lamps. 

Sitting of 
7th Sept. 1830. 


Ness— 


ARAGO. 


(Signed) Gay-Lussac. 





AkT. 
and at the Manufactory, near 
Fleet-street ; and 229, Regent- 






12, Argyll-place ; 
the Barracks, Rege 
street, 

N.B. They are not more costly than other Lamps, and the 
burn well the common oil 
Spermaceti. 


ti 


5, Cornhill ; 
*s Park ; 69, 





y 


, Which cost about half the price %* 


CURE | 





OF CHOLEI ERA MORBUS 
Light-house, 201, Strand. 


S JONES’S HOT AIR and STEAM 
KJe BATHS, which are now found to be the only safe and 


beneficial application for the CURE. of the CHOLERA, COLDs, 
RHEUMATISM, Ac. As these Baths have been examined and 
approved of by the most eminent Physicians, and lectured on at 
the Medical Schools, more need not be said in their favour than 
that they are simple, portabie, and applied in the quarter of a 
minute, with the power of regulating the heat to any temperature. 
From One Guinea each; with which may be had, the whole 
things necessary in case of an attack of this horrible disease— 








such as an instant light, hot water, and last though not least, the 
simple method of raising the bed-clothes without removing or 


uncovering the patient, which in many cases is instant death, 
Allletters are requested - be post paid; those containing re- 
mittances strictly attended t 
S. JONES, Patentee of the PROMI rHEANS, ETNAS, PORT- 
ABLE KITCHENS, &c. 


{ROWTH and ‘Sl STAINMENT of the 
FT WAIR—A fine head of hair, displayed in exuberant 
tresses, and in those silken ringlets that luxuriate on the brow of 
beauty, is justly appreciated as the most invaluable endowment 
of nature, and the art by which such is realized is held in esti- 
mation, 

ROW LAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 

during a period of many years has never once tailed of eliciting 
redundancy of hair, even on parts of the bead that were pre- 
viously bald, proved by testimonials received from the most dis- 
tinguished personages in all parts of the globe, and in prevent- 
ing the hair from falling off or turning grey to the most ad- 
vanced periods of lile. This ceiebrated “Oil generates with i u- 
fancy ample growth of beautiful hair, and will sustain iti n 
perfection through ali stages of existence. Subduing all relaxing 
tendencies, it firmly keeps the hair in curl and other decorative 
formation, during many hours, unimpaired by damp weather, 
crowded assemblies, the dance, of even equestrian exercise. 

bis incomparable Oil is the friend of both sexes—tor, while it 
facilitates the progress of Female Beauty, it enhances, by pro- 
Whiskers, Mustachios, &c. the graces of manhood, 
rick.—Each Genuine Bottle of the Original Macassar Oili 
inclosed in a Wrapper, Which has the Name aud Addiessin Red, 
on Lace-work, 

*A, ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,’ 
Countersig ned—* Alex. armel’ 

The BOTTLE is ENLARGED, aud the Prices are 3s. 6d., 
10s. 6d., and 2is. per Bottie. All other prices, or any whos 
the Beek and Label, are countericils. 














ducing 
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4 hoe following interesting WORKS (many of them scarce) are offered to the Public, at the very low prices annexed, by 


WILLIAM KIDD, 228, REGENT-STREET. 


*,* Itis particularly requested that all Orders from the Country (inclosing a remittance) may be sent, direct, to 228, Regent-street, to prevent INFERIOR Copies being 
substituted ; and, for an additional protection to the Public, W. Kipp’s printed label will be affixed to each Volume. 


£.5. d. 


Ancient Castles (The) of England 
and a ales, engraved by W. Woolnoth, 2 vols. ato. half- 
bound Turkey morocco, marble ee 3,8 saa rior copy, 
India proofs, (published at 11d. 11s. 

2. Bacon’s Works, 10 oh. 
lettered, very neat, published at 7/, 17s. 6d. ecccce 6 6 
3. British Essayists (The), 38 vols. 
12mo. calf gilt, published at 132. ose o 9 9 
Another Copy, half- bound, 
Turkey morocco, edges gilt at top, published at 14d. 10 10 

5. Bryan's. Dictionary of Painters, 2 
vols. 4to. boards, published at 51. 5s. coos 3 6 


Svo. calf, 





6. Buckingham’s ‘Travels among the 
Arab Tribes, 4to. boards, published at 2/. 13s. 6d. 1 5 
7. Byron’ s Works, § vols. foolsc: ap 8vo. 
(a former edition, ) ¢: lf, neat, published at 3/. 5s. 1 16 
8. Campan’s (Madame) Life of Marie 
Antoinette, 2 vols. 8vo. published at 24s. Ol 
9, Cavendish’s Life of Cardinal Wol- 
sey, 8¥o, boards, published at 16s. _ oe O82 


10. Clarke on Landscape “Painting, 
with a Series of Views, in a neat box, pub. at 6/. 16s. 6d. 5 5 
11. Cooke's (Captain) ‘Three Voyages, 
with Maps and Plates, 7 vols. 8vo. bds. pub, at 3/. 13s. 6d. 1 11 
2. Crabbe’s Works, 5 vols. 8vo. pub- 








lished at ¢/. 12s. 6d. boards eecceee eoce 1:16 
Sh, cance @ yale, foolscap, 
published at 2/, 8s. boards ese 2 
14. Cunningham’s Songs. of Scotland, 

4 vols. 8vo. boards, published at 14.165. ea eee +» O18 
15. Dibdin's Library Companion, 8vo. 

calf, neat, published at il. 16s. 018 
16. Dibdin’s Introduction to the C la is- 

sics, 2 vols.8vo0, boards, published at 2/. 28. cosee O18 


17. Dodsley’s Collection of Old P} lays, 

12 vols. crown 8vo. half-bound, cali gilt, pub. at 6/. 12s. 3 0 
Don Quixotte (with Westall’s De- 

signs), 4 vols, foolscap Svo. calf giit, published at 34,35. 1 12 
19. Edgeworth’s (Miss) Works, 14 

vols. fc. 8vo. half mor, edges viltattop, pub.at7/.17s.6d. 4 14 
20. Ellis’s Letters on English History, 

First and Second Series, j vols, 8vo, bds, pub, at 4l.4s. 3 3 
21. Franklin’s Journey to the Co; pper 

Mine River, 2 vols. 8vo. boards, published at 1/. 0 16 
22, Goldsmith’s Animated N; ature, 6 








vols. 8vo, calf lettered, published at 4/. 14s. 6d. ee 212 
23. Head’s Observations on Earls 

Rising, 12mo. boards, published at 5s. os e 0 3 
24. Hume and Smollett’s History of 

England, 13 vols, vo. calf gilt, (second hand) o- 215 
25. Inchbald’s British Theatre, 25 

Vols. 12mo, fine paper, boards, published at 12J. + 40 
26. — -- odern Theatre, 10 

vols. 12mo. fine paper, sells at 31, 15s. 215 
27. James's Expedition to the Roc ky 


Mountains, 3 vols. 8vo. boards (plates » published at 36s. 0 14 
28. Jones’s Lile of apes. Hall, Svo. 
boards, published at 14s. ecmses OW 

29. Literary Gazette, from the com- 


mencement in 1818 to December 1830, 14 vols. 4to. 


half-bound, calf lettered, (a very excellent copy) - 12 0 
30. Lobb’s Contemplative Fuilose- 

pher, 2 vols. 12mo, published at 16s, « 09 
31. London Theatre (Dibdin’ s) ‘72 

vols, 13mo. boards, published at 2/. 14s. 110 





32. Another C “OpYs calf extr: a, 
= at Sl. 8s. * 
33. Martin’s Milton’s Paradise L ost, 
2 vols. large paper, (a Subsciiber’s C “OPYs ) blue Turkey 
morocco, elegant 15 15 
t+t This issuch a copy asis ve ry rare ly to be mei t with. 
34. Memoirs of Goethe, 2 vols. 8vo. 
calf, neat, published at 12. 12s. oo O19 
35. Memoirs of Henry the Great, 2 
vols. 8vo. published at 24s. 
36. Montague’s ( Lady Ww. 





) Works, 5 


vols. 8vo. boards, ‘published at 2/, 5s. ee or 
a7 ; . 
37. Moore’s Letters and Journals of 
Lord Byron, 2 vols. 4to. cloth, published at4l.4s. .. 3 3 


38. Odd Volume (The), 2 vols. 8vo. 
boards, published at ais. evecee © 86 

39. Otter’s Life of the Rev. Edward 
Daniel Clarke, 4to. half calf, publislied at 3/. 108. searce 1 11 








0. Another Copy, 2 vols. 8vo. 
boards, published at 24s. 017 
41. Pope’s Works, by Roscoe, 10 vols. 
me om, elegant, published at 8/. 12s. 6d. 6 G 
. Prior’s Life of Edmund Burke e, 
Pe... Svo. boards, published at il. o- O18 


43, —— Another Copy, “calf extra 1. a s 
44, Puckle’s Club, yellow paper, (seven 
only printed—scarce) ye ee - 616 
40. Richardson's (Author of‘ Pamela’) 
Complete Works, 19 vols. Svo. calf gilt, published at 
Jal, 128, scorce ee ee 
46. Richardson’s Travels in the Me- 
diterranean, 2 vols. vo. calf, neat, published at 14. 16s. 0 18 
47. Scott's (Sir W.) Novels and Tales, 
42 vols. 12mo. half-bound fancy calf extra, pub. at 214, 
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} tion. By J. 

















£.8 d. 
48. —— Another Copy, 32 vols. 1Smo. 
half calf gilt, published at 141. 8s. esvcose 6 © 
49, —— Another Copy, whole-bound 
calf gilt erecee eccccs eeeee 616 6 
50. Scott’s (Sir W.) Rokeby, with 
Westall’s Plates, 4to. calf, half pera eoee 1 il 
51. ——— Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
with Plates, 4to. calf extra, scarce 110 0 
é ———— Miscellaneous Poet ms, Svo. 
half-bound cloth, lettered, published at 14s. —_— = 
53. Shakspeare (Chalmers’), 8 vols. 
évo. calf elegant, publishe d at 6d. lis. 6d, 400 
d4, ———— (ditto), fine paper, w ith 
Plates, ‘teerds, published at 4/. 16s. eee eo 312 0 
55. —-—— (Pickering’s), 11 vols. 
8vo. calf gilt, published at 7/. ecvoee 4 4°20 
56, ——-—— (ditto), half- ‘bd. Turkey 
morocco, gilt edges at top _. ee 248 
57. Sharpe’s British Prose W riters, 
25 vols. Ismo. calf gilt, published at 122. 10s. csoe 8 6 O 


58. Southey’s Book of the Church, 2 
vols. svo. half morocco, gilt edges, published at 20, 2s, eS 







59. ——-—— History of the Peninsu- 
lar War, 4 vols. @vo. boards, published at 2/ 114 6 
60. —— Hiistory of tl West In- 





dies, 3 vols. Svo. boards, published st 2 2 
61. Spectator, Tatler, and ‘au ardian, 
12 vols, 8v If wilt, (second-hand) =. ae § 2 2 

Another Copy, 14 ‘vols. fools- 

cap, 84 Plates, calf, neat, (Sharpe's edit.) pub. at 10l. 10s. 5 15 6 
63. Spirit of the Public Journals, 3 

it, published at id. 16s. 016 0 
G4. Staél (Madame de) sur la Revo- 

lution Frangais, 3 vols. 8vo. boards, published at 3 








vols. avo. calf ne 











65. Surrey and Wyatt (‘The Poetical 

Works of), 2 vols. 4to. half bound russia extra, pub- 

lished at 8. 8 ae! A eae i. es 
66. Switt’s (Dean) Works, by Sir W. 

Scott, 19 vols. 8vo. boards, published at sl. 11s. 616 6 
67. Tales of a Traveller, 2 vols. demy 

svo. calf, neat, published at 1/, 12s 110 
63. Tales of the Genii (Westall’s 

Plates), 2 vols. 12mo. cloth boards, pubiished at Iss. 014 0 
69. ‘Tomkins’ Rays “ Genius, 2 vols. 

evo. calf gilt, scarce eee - 010 6 
70. ‘Turner’s Views on the Southern 

Coast, 2 vols. 4to. half moroceo, elegaut, marble e 

published at 12d. 13s. @ eerie copy 6 





71. Whims and Oddities, by T. Hood, 
Esq. svo. be Rees, Renters at id. Is, -- O18 O 
72. Wriglt’s Historical Guid e to Dub- 
lin, numerous Plates, svo. India proo fs, pub. 

73. ——- Historical Guide to the 
Lakes of Killarney. the County of Wickiow, and the 
Giant’s Causeway, 8vo. India proofs, published at 3us, 





vols. 





at 30s, 018 0 
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TUE FOLLOWING NEW AND POPULAR WORKS 
Have also been lately published by 


WILLIAM KIDD, 228, REGENT-STREET, 
I 


ery thick volume, 80. pp. 624, price 21s 
\TISE ON THE DISE SES. OF THE 
HEART AND GREAT VESSELS; 
Comprising a New View of the Physiology of the Heart’s Ac- 
Hope, M.D. Physi to the St. Mary-le-bone 
b aron “op lnfirmary, &c. & 

e claims which this truly valuable work has upon the pro- 
fession are irresistible. As a work of reference and authority it 
must have a place in every medical livrary.”—London Medicai 
and Surgical Journal, 

** Tt forms a necessary appendage to Dr. 
Laeuuee.”” 


Inay 
A TRE 


7 Diagrams, 


cian 


— London Medical and Physical Journal. 


Il. 
FOUR YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES, 


IN 1826-7-8-9. 


Ry F. W. N. Bayley, E-q. Third Edition. In avo. 
#$t ‘This edition contains a full and authentic account of the 
late dreadful Hunnicaners in Barbadoes, St. Vincent, and St. 


Lucia, and is illustrated by a number of Lithosraphic Views. 





“© A very clever and interesting volume.”—Lit. Gazetle 
“Fall of lively and graphic pictures of society.”—Glasgow 
Free Press. I. 
ly the Editor of § The Club B ’ in nee 5v0. price 24s. 
-dneoal Edition of 
THE DOM INI ES. LEGACY; 


A COLLFCTION OF TALES, 
se tales deservea place in every library.’ 
Magazine. Iv. 





—Elackwood’s 


MISSION 


CHRISTIAN 
: iy bond in fane veloth; 


In a neat volume, price 5s. 


elegantly bound in mor 
TRAVELS 








tir nee dition of 
AND RI ARCTIES OF EMINENT 
ENGLISH SSLONARIES; 

with the first Mission, in the Ship Duff, to the 
and including the latest Disqoveries of Mr. Eliis. 
hor of * Mary Ogilvie,’ 
** A little work that will be read with avidity; 
** js well conceived and extreme 
“ and must soc 





—Athenaum, 
ly well executed Spectator, 
ma become popular.’’— Literary Gazette. 

Ve 








Elegantly bound in watered silk, price only 9s. with 110 En- 
gra\iugs, a beautiful P ae iitofthe Author, and copious Notes, 
by W. Mason, a tu Ww edition of 

BI NY AN’S P ILG RIM’S PROGRESS. 
“ This Edition is by far the cheapest and most elegant of any 
that have issued from the press since the first appearance of this 
extraordinary and popular work.’’—Odserver, 


Forbes’ translation of 





vi. 
THE REY, EDWARD IRVING AND THE ‘ GIFTED SISTERS, 
Now ready, the Sixth Edition, WON 1s. of 
THE «UNKNOW NGUES 
With a spirited Engraving of the‘ Rk. Persona.’ 
“ This litle pamphlet is written with cousiderable spirit, and 
evinces deep scriptural learning.” —Times, 





A COLLECTION OF FACETLA, Xe. 


rice only 6s. in silk, with gilt edges, 

CRU IKSil ANK’S COMIC ALBUM, Vol. 1, 
being a collection of Humorous Tales, with upwards of 60 [lus 
trations. 

* There is enough funin this elegant little volume to dispel all the 
blue devilsin christendom.’’—Courier.—** Nor can it fail to draw 
forth many a hearty laugh from both young and old.”’—Glole, 


Il. 

CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALBUM, Vol. 2. 

with upwards of 60 Illustrations. 

* This second volume is, if possible, even more entertaining 
ees its predecessor, abounding in witticisms and drolieries, Of 
the Tilustrations we need only say that they are in Cruikshank’s 
very best stvle, and that itis next to impossible to look at them 
without bursting into an immoderate fit of laughter.”"—Chronicle, 

* Ia this unique little volume wi il be found au admirable buy. 
lesque outhe * Unanown Tongues,’ in Cruikshank’s happiest vein; 
this alone is worth the price of the work.”—Morning Post, 

Ill. 
THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK, 
a Humorous Story, by one of the Contributors to Blackwood’s 
Magazine, 2ud edition, price only 7s, 6d, with numerous Illus. 
trations, by George Cruikshank, 
** Oue of the cleverest and most amusing stories we 
with. ‘The Illustrations are inimitable.’ 









ever met 
’—Lilerary Gazette, 


IV. 
FACETIAZA, 
a collection of Jeux d’ Esprit, with 120 Lilustrations, by Robert 
Cruikshank. Price only 2s. 
**A complete Excyclopedia of fun and humour.’’—Observer, 





THE FOLLOWING IS 
LIST OF W, KIDD’s POPULAR PIC TURESQUE * GUIDES, 
FOR THE YEAR 1832. 
I. 

CHEAPEST PICTURE OF LONDON EVER PUBLISHED, 
Now ready, beantifully bound in morocco, with gilt edges, price 
only 4s. 6d. profusely illustrated by G, W. Bonner, 
KIDD’S GUIDE 10 THE * LIONS’ OF LONDON; 
or, the STRANGER’S DIRECTORY to St. Paul's, Westminster 
Abbe y, the Zoological Gardens, and Regent's Park, the Surrey 
Zoolo, ical Gardew: s, the Tower, the Wazaz ars, the Diorama, the 
Colosseum, Vauxhall Gardens, the Theatres, the Thames Tun 

nel, &c. &c. 


Il. 
Beautifully printed by C. Whittingham, jun. price only 2s. 
KIDD’S PICTURESQUE POCKET COMPANION 
TO THE REGENI’S PARK, COLOSSEUM, 
ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS DIORAMA, &e. 








Compiled by the Editor of ‘ Ne s Gentiemen’s Seats,’ witha 
neat Map, and numerous Llustrations on Wood, designed and 
engraved by G, W. Bonner, 


his is a very cheap and 5a ing guide to the Regent's 

Park and its various atiractions,...The embellisiments, which 

are nume rous, are sweet specimens of the present state of wood- 

cutting.”"—Literary Gazette. 
134 A few copies have been printed on India paper. 
Ill. 

KIDD’S PICTURESQUE POCKET COMPANION 
TO RICHMOND AND ITS VICINITY, HAMP- 
TON-COURT, &e. 

With a View of every interesting object on the Banks of the 

‘Thames, between the New Loudon and Kingston Bridges, The 

Illustrations desigued and e —" by G. W. Bonner. 





PICTURESQUE STEAM-BOAT COM- 
PANION TO HERNE BAY, 

With two beautiful Views of the New Pier, and an illustrative 
Engraving of every objectof interest on the Banks of the Thames, 
commencing with London Bridge. Price only 1s. €d. 


KIDD’S 


Elegantly bound in watered cloth, and lettered in gold, price 6s 
KIDD’S PICTURESQUE POCKET COMPANION 
TO MARGATE, RAMSGATE, AND BROAD- 
STAIRS; 
With One Hundred and Twenty Illustrations on Wood; the 
whole designed and engraved by G. W. Bonner 
*'The embellishments to this litthe work are admirably exe- 
= d; indeed it is, in every respect, quite a ‘gem of art.’” 
Allas. 
** A very elegant, useful, and entertaining work.”—Glole. 
ty+ Twenty-five Copies only have been printed on India paper, 
for which early application — be made, 





KIDD’S PICTU RESQU iM STEAM-BOAT COM- 
PANION TO MARGATE, RAMSGATE, AND 
BROADSTAIRS ; 





Containing a beautiful View of the Pier, and an Illustration of 
every object of interest on the Banks of the Thames between 
os mdou Bridge and Margate Pier. Designed and engraved by 
G. W. Bonner. Price only ts. 

** Oue of the cheapest and most “beautiful gems of art we have 
ever seen.” —Globe. 











London: J. Hotes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 

Published every Saturday at the ATHENA#UM OFFICE, 7, 
CATHERINE STKEET, Strand, by J. LECTION: aud sold by 
all Booksellers and Newsvenders in Town and Country; 

3.G. Bennis, No. 55, Rue Neuve St. Augustin, Paris; Messrs. 
Paarr & Barry, Brussels; PertHes & Besser, Hamburg; 
F. Freiscuer, Leipzig; Gray & Bowen, eo Anerica.— 
Price 44. ; or in Monthly Parts (in a wrappe 

stein. and Communications for the E. itor (post paid) 

o be forwarded to the Ofice as above. 
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